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She was a beautiful ship, in the frigate class, fashiqnfed/hor merely 
in her lines, but in her details, with an extreme of tltat-lov4frg care 
that Spanish builders not infrequently bestowed. She had been 
named, as if to blend piety with loyalty, the San Felipe, and she 
had been equipped with a fastidiousness to match the beauty of 
her lines. 

The great ctibin, flooded with sunlight from the tall stern 
windows of horn, which now stood open above the creaming 
wake, had been made luxurious by richly carved furnishings, by 
hangings of green damask and by the gilded scroll-work of the bulk- 
heads. Here Peter Blood, her present owner, bending over the 
Spaniard, who reclined on a day-l>ed by the stern locker, was 
reverting for the moment to his original trade of surgery. His 
hands, as strong as they were shapely, and by deftness rendered as 
delicate of touch as a woman’s, had renewed the dressing of the 
Spaniard’s thigh, where the fractured bone had pierced the flesh. 
He made now a final adjustment of the strappings that held the 
splint in place, stood up. and by a nod dismissed the negro steward 
who had been his acolyte. 

"It is very well. Don llario." He spoke quietly in a Spanish 
that was fluent and even graceful. ”1 can now give you my word 
that you will walk on your two legs again.” 

A wan smile dispelled some of the shadows from the hollows 
which suflering had dug in the patient's patrician countenance. 
“For that,” he said, ‘the thanks to God and you. A miracle.” 

■‘No miracle at all. Just surgery.” 

■‘Ah! But the surgeon, then? That is the miracle. Will men 
believe me when I say 1 was made whole again by Captaitt Blood?” 

The Captain, tall and lithe, was in the act of rolling down the 
sleeves of his tine cambric shirt. Eyes startlingly blue under black 
eyebrows, in a hawk-face tanned to the colour of mahogany 
gravely considered the Spaniard. 

“Once a surgeon, always a surgeon.” he said, as if by way of 
explanation. ‘‘And I was a surgeon once, as you may have heard.” 

"As 1 have discovered for myself, to my prolit. But by what 
queer alchemy of Fate does a surgeon become a buccaneer ?” 

Captain Blood smiled reflectively. “My troubles came upon 
me from considering only — as in your case — a surgeon's duty 
from beholding in a wounded man a patient, without concern for 
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how he came by his wounds. He was a poor rebel who had been 
out with the Duke of Monmouth. Who comforts a rebel is himself 
a rebel. So runs the law among Christian men. I was taken red- 
handed in (he abominable act of dressing his wounds, and for that 
I was sentenced to death. The penalty was commuted, not from 
mercy. Sla-.es were needed in the plantations. With a shipload of 
other wrcichci, I was carried overseas to be sold in Barbados. 
1 escaped, and 1 think I must have died at somew'here about the lime 
that C aptain Blood came to life. But the ghost of the surgeon still 
walks in the body of the buccaneer, as you have found, Don llario.” 

"To my great profit and deep gratitude. And the ghost still 
practises the dangerous charity that slew the surgeon?" 

"Ah !" The vivid eyes flashed him a searching look, observed 
the flush on the Spaniard's pallid cheek-bones, the queer expression 
of his glance. 

"Vou are not afraid that history may repeat itself?" 

"I do not care to be afraid of anything," said Captain Blood, and 
he reached for his coat. He settled to his shoulders the black satin 
garment rich with silver lace, adjusted before a mirror the costly 
Mechlin at his throat, shook out the curls of his black periwig, and 
stood forth, an elegant incarnation of virility, more proper to the 
antechambers of the Escurial than to the quarter-deck of a buc- 
caneer ship. 

"You must rest now and endeavour to sleep until eight bells 
is made. You show no sign of fever. But tranquillity is still my 
prescription for you. .At eight bells I will return.” 

The patient, however, showed no disposition to be tranquil. 

"Don Pedro . . . Before you go . . . Wait. This situation 
puls me to shame. 1 cannot lie so under this great obligation to you. 

I sail under false colours." 

Blood's shaven lips had an ironic twist. 'I have, myself, found 


It convenient at limes." 

"Ah. but how difTerent ! My honour revolts.” Abruptly, his 
dark eyes steadily meeting the Captain’s, he continued : "You know 
me only as one of four shipwrecked Spaniards you rescued from that 
rock of the St. Vincent Keys and have generously undertaken to 
land at San Domingo. Honour insists that you should know 

more. " , , ■ . . j • u 

Blood seemed mildly amused. 'I doubt il you could add much 

to my knowledge. You arc Don llario dc Saavedra, the King of 
Spain's new Governor of Hispaniola. Before the gale that wrecked 
you. your ship formed part of the squadron of the Marquis or 
Riconetc. who is to co-operate with you in the Caribbean 
extermination of that endemoni/ed pirate and buepmeer. that 
enemy of God and Spain, whose name is Peter Blood." 

Don llario's blank face betrayed the depth of his astonishment. 
“Virgen Santissima -Virgin Most Holy ! You know that. 

"With commendable prudence you put your commission in your 
pocket when vour ship was about to founder. With a prudence no 
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less commendable, I took a look at it soon after you aime aboard 

We are not fastidious in my trade. 

If the simple explanation removed one astonishment, u icpIdLcd 

It by another. "And in spile of that, you not only use me tenderly ; 
you\ictually convey me to San Domingo!’ Then lus expression 
changed. "Ah. 1 see. You trust my gratitude, and . ^ • 

But there Captain Blood interrupted him. Oratitude . I tc 

laughed. "It is the last emotion In whicli 1 should pul my trust. 

I trust to nothing but myself, sir. I have told you that 1 do not care 
to be afraid o1 anything. Your obligation is not to the buccaneer , 
it is to the surgcori : and that is an obligation to a ghost. So dismiss 
it. Do not trouble your mind \Mih problems ol where your duty 
lies; whether to me or to your king. I am forewarned. That is 
enouglt for me. Give yourscit peace, Don llano. 

He departed, leaving the Spaniard bewildered and l'>cniuscd. 

C oming out into the waist, where some two score of his buc- 
caneers. the half of the ship's full company, were idling, he detected 
a sullenncss in the air, which earlier had been tresh and clear. 
There had. however, been no steadiness in the weather since the 
hurricane some ten days ago, on the morrow of which he had 
rescued the injured Don llario and his three companions from the 
rocky islet on which the storm had cast them up. It was due to 
these country winds of some violence, with intermittent breathless 
calms, that the San Fetipe was still no nearer to her destination than 
a point some twenty miles south of Saon.i. She was barely craw ling 
over a gently heaving oily sea of deepest violet, her sails alternately 
swelling and sagging. The distant highlands of Hispaniola on the 
starboard quarter which earlici had been clearly visible, had van- 
ished now Ixhind an ashen ha/e, 

C halfinch, the sailing master, standing by the whipstatV at the 
break of the poop, spoke to him as lie passed. "There's more 
mischief coming. Captain. I begin to doubt if we'll ever make San 
Domingo. Wo ve a Jonah aboard." 

So far as the mischief went C hatVincIi was not mistaken. It 


came on to blow from the west at noon, and brought up such a 
storm that his lightly expressed doubt of ever making San Domingo 
came before midnight to be seriously entertained by every man 
aboard. Under a deluge of rain, to ‘.he crash of thunder, and with 
great seas pounding over her. the San Fchpv rode out a gale iliat 
bore her steadily north-westvvards. Not until daybreak did the 
Iasi of the hurricane sweep past her. leaving her. dipping and 
hca\ tng on a black sea of long smooth rollers, to cast up her damage 
and lick her wounds Her poop-rail had been shorn away, and 
her swivel-guns had gone with it overboard. From the boom 
amidships one of her boats liad been carried otf, and some parts 
of the wreckage of another lay tangled in the forcchains. 

But of all that she had suftcred above deck the most .serious 
damage was to her mainmast. It had been sprung, and was not 
merely useless but a source of danger Against uH this, however, 
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they could set it that the storm had all but swept them to their 
destination. Less than five miles ahead, to the north, stood El 
Rosario, beyond which lay San Domingo. Into the Spanish waters 
of that harbour and under the guns of King Philip's fortresses, Don 
Ilario, for his own sake, must supply them with safe conduct. 

It 'was still early morning, brilliant now and sparkling after the 
tempest, when the battered ship, with mizzen and foresails balloon- 
ing to the light airs, but not a rag on her mainmast save the banner 
of Castile at its summit, staggered past the natural breakwater, 
which the floods of the Ozama have long since eroded, and came by 
the tiarrow eastern passage that was known as the Dragon’s Jaw 

into the harbour of San Domingo. 

She found eight fathoms close alongside of a shore that was 
reared like a mole on a foundation of coral, forming an island less 
than a quarter of a mile in width by nearly a mile in length, with 
a shallow ridge along the middle of it crowned by some clusters of 
cabbage-palms. Here the San Felipe dropped anchor and fired a 
gun to salute the noblest city of New Spain across the spacious 

harbour. ... , , ^ . 

White and fair that city stood m its emerald setting of wide 

savannahs a place of squares and palaces and churches that might 
have been’transported from Castile, dominated by the spire of the 
Cathedral that held the ashes of Columbus. 

There was a stir along the white mole, and soon a string of 
boats came speeding towards the San Felipe, led by a gilded barge 
of twenty oars, trailing the red-and-yeilow flag of Spam. Under a 
red awning fringed with gold sat a portly, swarthy. bluc-jov,lcd 
gentleman in pale-brown taffetas and a broad plumed hat. who 
wheezed and sweated when presently he climbed the accommo- 
dation-ladder to the waist of the San Felipe. 

There Captain Blood, in black-and-silver splendour, stood to 
receive him beside the day-bed on which the helpless Don Ilario had 
been carried from the cabin. In attendance upon him stood his 
three shipwrecked companions, and tor background there was a 
file of buccaneers, tricked out in headpieces and corselets to look 
•like Spanish infantry, standing with ordered muskets. 

But Don Cicmenic Pedroso. the retiring Governor, whoni Don 

Ilario came to replace, was not deceived. A year ago. 

Rico, on the deck of a galleon that Captain Blood had boarded m d 
sacked. Pedroso had stood face to face the buccanwr, and 
Blood's was not a countenance that was easily forgotten. 
Clemente checked abruptly in his advance. Into his swarthy. 

pear-shaped face came a blend of fear and fury. 

Urbanely, plumed hat in hand, the Captain bowed bim^^ 
-Your Excellency's memory honours me, I think. But poi 
suppose that I fly false colours." He pointed aloft f 
had earned the .Srm Felipe the civility 

the presence aboard of Don llano dc Saavedia, King Philip s new 
Governor of Hispaniola/’ 
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Don Clemenle lowered his eyes to the pallid, proud face ol the 
man on the dav-bed, and stood specchlcss.^rcuihing noisily, whilst 
Don llario in a few words explained the situation and proffered a 
commission still legible if sadly blurred by sca-walcr. The three 
Spaniards who had been rescued with him were also presented, and 
there was assurance that ail further confirmation would be supplied 
by the Marquis of Riconte. the Admiral of the Ocean-Sea \Oiose 
squadron should very soon be at San Domingo. 

In a scowling silence Don Clemente listened ; in scowling silence 
he scanned the new Governor's commission. Thereafter he strove, 
from prudence, to wrap in a cotil dignity the rage which the 
situation and the sight of C aptain Blood aroused in him. 

But he was in obvious haste to depart. ' My barge. Don llano, 
is at your Excellency's orders. There is. 1 think, nothing to detain 
us.” 

And he hal! turned away, scorning in his tremendous dignity 
further to notice C aptain Blood. 

“Nothing,” said Don llano. Txiyond exprc.ssions of gratitude 
to my preserser and provision for his requital.” 

Don Clemente, without turning, answered sourly. 'Naturally, 

1 suppose, it becomes necessary to permit him a free with- 
drawal,” 

“1 should be shamed by so poor and stingy an acknowicdgmenl,' 
said Don llario. "especially in the present condition of his ship. 
It is a poor enough return for the great service he has rendered me 
to permit him to supply himself here with wood and water and 
fresh victuals and with boats to replace those which he has lost. 
He must also be accorded sanctuary at San Domingo to carry out 
repairs.” 

Captain Blood interposed. Tor those repairs 1 need not be 
troubling San Domingo. TIk island here w ill excellently serve, and. 
by your leave. Don Clemente..! shall temporarily take possession 
of it.” 

Don Clemente, who had stood turning during Don llano's 
announcement, swung above now and exploded "By my leave?” 
His face was yellow. "I render thanks to God and His Saints 
that I am relieved of that shame since Don llario is now the 
Governor.” 

Saavedra frowned. He spoke with languid sternness. 

"You will bear that in your memory if vou please Don 
Clemente, and trim your tone to it.” 

“Oh. your E.xcellcncy's servant. The deposed Governor 
bowed in raging irony. "It is. of course, yours to command how 
long this enemy of God and of Spain shall enjov the hospitality 
and protection of His Catholic Majesty.” 

‘Tor as long as he may need so as to carry out his repairs.' 

”I sec. And once these arc oirccicd. he is, of course, to be tree 

to depart, so that he may continue to harass and plunder the ships 
ot Sp^in ?' 
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Frostily Saavedra answered: “He has my word that he shall 
be free to go, and that for forty-eight hours thereafter there shall 
be no pursuit or other measure against him.” 

“And he has your word for that? By all the Hells! He has 
your word . . 

Blandly Captain Blood cut in. “And it occurs to me that it 
would be prudent to have your word as well, my friend.” 

He was moved by no fear for himself, but only by generosity 
to Don Ilario: to link the old Governor and the new in respon- 
sibility, so that Don Clemente might not hereafter make for his 
successor the mischief of w hich Blood perceived him capable. 

Don Clemente was aghast. Furiously he waved his fat hands. 
“My word ? My word !” He choked with rage. His countenance 
swelled as if it would burst. “You think I’ll pass my word to a 
pirate rogue? You think . . .” 

“Oh. as you please. If you prefer it I can put you under hatches 
and in irons, and keep both you and Don Ilario aboard until I am 
ready to sail again.” 

“It’s an outrage.” 

Captain Blood shrugged. “You may call it that. 1 call it holding 
hostages.” 

Don Clemente glared at him with increasing malice. “I must 
protest. Under constraint . . 

“There’s no constraint at all. You’ll give me your word, 
or ril put you in irons. Ye’ve a free choice. Where's the 
constraint?” 

Then Don Ilario cut in. “Come, sir, come! This wrangling 
is monstrously ungracious. You’ll pledge your word. sir. or take 
the consequences.” 

And so, for all his bitterness. Don Clemente suffered the re- 
luctant pledge to be wrung from him. 

After that, in contrast with his furious departure was Don 
Ilario’s gracious leave-taking when they were about to lower his 
day-bed in slings to the waiting barge. He and Captain Blood 
parted with mutual compliments and expressions of goodwill, 
which ii w'as perfectly understood should nowise hinder the active 
hostility imposed by duly upon Don Ilario once the armistice were 


Blood smiled as he watched the red barge with its trailing Hag 
Ploughing with flash of oars across the harbour towards the mole 
some of the lesser boats went with it. Others, laden with fruit and 
vegetables, fresh meat and fish, remained on the flank ol the irm 
Felipe, little caring, in their anxiety to trade their wares, that she 

^ *Wolvcrstonc, the one-eyed giant who had shared Blood s escape 
rom Barbados and had since been one of his closet associates, 
eaned beside him on the bulwarks. “Ye II not ^ 
nuch, I hope, to the word of that flabby, blue-faced Governor? 

“It’s hateful so it is. to be by nature suspicious, Ned. Hasn t 
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he pledged himself, and would ye do him the wrong to suspect hts 
bona fides? I cry shame on you, Ned ; but all the same wc’U be 
removing temptation from him, so we will, by fortifying ourselves 
on the island here.” 


2 

Thev set about it at once, with the swift, expert activity of their 
kind. Gangways were constructed, connecting the ship with the 
island, and on that strip of sand and coral lliey landed ilie twenty- 
four guns of the San Felipe, and so emplaced them that they 
commanded the harbour. They erected a tent of sail-cloth, felling 
palms to supply the pole.s. set up a forge, and, having unstopped the 
damaged mast, hauled it ashore so that they might repair it there. 
Meanwhile the carpenters aboard went about inakiitg good the 
damage to the upper works, whilst parties of buccaneers in the 
three boats supplied to them by the orders of Don llario went to 
procure wood and water and the necessary stores, for all of which 
Captain Blood scrupulously paid. 

For two days they laboured without disturbance or distraction. 
When on the morning of the third day the alarm came, it was not 
from the harbour or the town before them, but front the open sea 
at their backs. 

Captain Blood was fetched ashore at sunrise, so that from the 
summit of the ridge he might survey the approaching peril. With 
him went Wolvcrsionc and C haflinch. Hagthorpe. the West Country 
gentleman who shared their fortunes, and Ogle, who once had been 
a gunner in the King's Navy. 

Less than a mile away they beheld a squadron of five tall ships 
approaching in a bravery of ensigns and pennants, all canvas spread 
to the light but quickening morning airs. Even as they ga^cd. a 
white cloud of smoke blossomed like a cauliflower on the flank of 
the leading galleon, and the boom of a saluting gun came 'to arouse 
a city that as yet was barely stirring. 

"A lovely sight.” said Chaflinch. 

"For a poet or a shipmaster," said Blood. "But I'm neither of 
those this morning. I’m thinking this will be King Philip's Admiral 
of the Occan-Sca. the Marquis of Riconete." 

"And he's pledged no word not to molest us." was Wolvcr- 
stone's grim and unnecessary reminder. 

"But !'il see to it that he docs before ever we let him through the 
Dragon's Jaw." Blood turned on his heel. and. making a trumpet of 
his hands, sounded his orders sharp and clearly to some (wo or 
three score buccaneers who stood also at gaze, some way behind 
them, by the guns. 

Instantly those hands were seething to obey, and for the next 
nve minutes all was a bustle of heaving and hauling to drag the 


San Felipe's iwo stern-chasers to the summit of the ridge. They 
were dcmi-cannon. with a range of fully a mile and a half, and 
they were no sooner in position than Ogle was laying one of them. 
At a word frorp Blood he touched off the gun. and sent a thirty- 
pound shot athwirt the bows of the advancing Admiral, three 
quarters ofa mile away. 

There is no signal to lie hove to that will command a more 
prompt compliance. Whatever the Marquis of Riconete's astonish- 
ment at this thunderbolt from a clear sky, it brought him up with 
a round turn. The helm was put over hard, and the Admiral 
swung to larboard with idly flapping sails. Faintly over the sunlit 
waters came the sound ofa trumpet, and the four ships that followed 
executed the same manauvre. Then from the Admiral a boat was 
lowered, and came speeding towards the reef to investigate this 
portent. 

Peter Blood, with Chaffinch and a half-score men. was at the 
water’s edge when the boat grounded. Wolverstone and Hagthorpe 
had taken station on the 'Other side of the island, so as to watch the 
harbour and the mole, which was now all agog. 

An elegant young oflicer stepped ashore to request on the 
Admiral’s behalf an explanation of the sinister greeting he had 
receised. It was supplied. 

“1 am here relitiing my ship by permission of Don llario de 
Saavedra, in return for some small service I had the honour to do 
him when he was lately shipwrecked. Before 1 can suffer the 
Admiral of the Ocean-Sca to enter this harbour J must possess his 
confirmation of Don llario’s sanction and his pledge that he will 
leave me in peace to complete my repairs.” 

The young oflicer stifl'ened with indignation “These arc 
extraordinary words, sir. Who are you?” 

“My name is Blood. Captain Blood, at your service.’ 

“Captain . . . Captain Blood!” The young man’s eyes vvere 
round. “V'ou arc Captain Blood ?” Suddenly he laughed. You 
have the effrontery to suppose ...” . . j r 

He was interrupted. “I do not like ’effrontery . And as tor 
what I suppose, be good enough to come with rne. It will save 
aruument.” He led the way to the summit of the ridge, the Spaniard 
sullenly following. There he paused. “You were about to tell me 
of course, that I had better be making my soul, because the guns ot 
your squadron will blow me off this island. Be pli^sed to observe. 

He pointed with his long ebony cane to the activity below, where 
a motley buccaneer host was swarming about the landed cannon. 
Six of the guns were being hauled into a new position so as <^om- 
plctely to command at point-blank range the narrow channel of 
the Dragon’s Jaw. On the seaward side, whence it might be assailed, 
this battery was fully protected by the ridge. 

“You w'ill understand the purpose of these measures. ’ said 
Captain Blood.. “And you may have heard that my gunnery is of 
exceptional excellence. Even if it were not, I might without boasting 
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assert — and you, 1 am sure, are of intelligence to perceive — that the 
first ship to thrust her bowsprit across that line will be sunk before 
she can bring a gun to bear.” He leaned upon his tall cane, the 
embodiment of suavity. “Inform your Admiral, with my service, 
of wfrat you have seen, and assure him from me that he may enter 
the harbour of San Domingo the moment he has given me the 
pledge I ask; but not a moment sooner.” He waved a hand in 
dismissal. “God be with you, sir. Chatfinch. escort the gentleman 
to his boat.” 

In his anger the Spaniard failed to do justice to so courteous an 
occasion. He muttered some Spanish mixture of theology and 
bawdiness, and fiung away in a pet, without farewells. Back to the 
Admiral he was rowed. But cither he did not report accurately or 
else the Admiral was of those who will not be convinced. For an 
hour later the ridge was being ploughed by round-shot, and the 
morning air shaken by the thunder of the squadron's guns. It 
distressed the gulls and set them circling and screaming overhead. 
But it distressed the buccaneers not at all. sheltered behind the 
natural bastion of the ridge from that storm of iron. 

During a slackening of the lire. Ogle wriggled snakewisc up to 
the demi-cannons which had been so emplaced that they thrust 
their muzzles and no more abose the ridge. He laid one of them 
with slow care. The Spaniards, formed in line ahead for the pur- 
poses of their bombardment, three-quarters of a mile away. olTered 
a target that could hardly be missed. Ogle touched ofV the unsus- 
pected gun. and a thirty-pound shot crashed amidships into the 
bulwarks of the middle galleon. It went to warn the Marquis 
that he was not to be allowed to practise his gunnery wiilt impunity. 

There was a blare of trumpets and a hasty going about of the 
entire squadron to beat up against the freshening wind. To st>ccd 
them. Ogle fired the second gun, and allltough Icthaliy the shot was 
harmless, morally it could scarcely fail of its alarming purpose. 
Then he whistled up his gun-crew to re-load at leisure in that 
moment ol the enemy's fleeing panic. 

All day the Spaniards remained ho\e to a mile and a half away, 
where they accounted themselves out of range. Blood took 
advantage of this to order six more guns to Ite hauled to the ridge 

® breastwork half the palms on the island were 
felled. Whilst the main body ol the buccaneers, clothed only in 
loose leather breeches, made short work of this, the remainder 
under the orders of the carpenter, calmly pursued the labours of 

refilling. The fire glowed in the forge, and the anvils pealed l^cll- 
like under the hammers. 


Across the harbour and into this scene of heroic activitv cam 
towards evening Don Clemente Pedroso, greatly daring and mor 
yellow-faced than ever. Conducted to the ridue where 

Se construction o 

the breastwork, his Excellency demanded furiously to know wha 

the buccaneers supposed must be the end of this farce 
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‘If you think you’re propounding a problem,” said Captain 
Blood, ye re mistook. It’ll end when the Admiral gives me the 
pledge I’ve asked that he'll not molest me.” 

Don Clemente’s black eyes were malevolent, and malevolent 
was the crease at the base of his beaky nose. “You do not know 
the Marquis of Riconete.” 

“What's more to the matter is that the Marquis does not know 
me. But 1 think wc shall soon be belter acquainted.” 

"You deceive yourself. The Admiral is bound by no promise 
made you by Don llario. He will never make terms with you.” 

C aptain Blood laughed in his face. “In that case, faith, he can 
Slay where he is until he reaches the bottom of his water-casks. 
Then he can either die of thirst or sail away to find water. Indeed, 
we may not have to wait so long. You’ve not observed perhaps 
that the wind is freshening from the south. If it should come to 
blow in earnest, your Marquis may be in some discomfort off this 
coast." 


Don Clemente wasted some energy in vague blasphemies. 
Captain Blood was amused. “I know how you suffer. You were 
already counting upon seeing me hanged.” 

"Few things in this life would bring me greater satisfaction.”^ 
“Alas! I must hope to disappoint your Excellency You’ll 
stay to sup aboard with me ?" 

"Sir. I do not sup with pirates.' 

"Then you may go sup with the devil." said Captain Blood. 
And on his short fat legs Don Clemente stalked in dudgeon back to 
his barge. 

Wolvcrslone watched his departure with a brooding eye. 
"Odslife, Peter, you'ld be wise to hold that Spanish gentleman. 
His pledge binds him no more than would a cobweb. The treach- 
erous dog will spare nothing to do -is a mischief pledge or no 


ledge." 

“Vou're forgetting Don llario.’ 

"I’m thinking Don Clemente may lorget him. too. 

"We’ll be vigilant.” Blood promised confidently. 

That night the buccaneers slept as usual in their quarters 

Doard. but tlicy left a gun-crew ashore and set a 
ichored in the Dragon’s Jaw, lest the Admiral of Occan-Sea 
lould attempt to creep in. But although the night was clear other 
sks apart, the Spaniards would not attempt the hazardous channel 


Throughout the next day, which was Sunday, the condition ol 
stalemate continued. But on Monday rooming ’he exaspermed 
Admiral once more plastered the island with shot, and then stood 


ildly in to force a passage. aa ■ i 

oUes battery had suffered no damage because the Admiral 

,ew neither its position nor extent. Nor Jd Ogle now disclose 

until the enemy was within a half-mile. Then four of his guns 

aid at the leading ship. Two shots w-ent wide, a third smashed 


into her tall forecastle, and the fourth caught her between wind and 
water and opened a breach through which tlie sea poured into her. 
The other three Spaniards veered in haste to starboard, and went 
off on an easterly lack. The crippled listed galloon went staggering 
after them, jettisoning in desperate haste her guns, and whai other 
heavy gear she could spare, so as to bring the wound in her Hank 
above the water-level. 

Thus ended that attempt to force a way in. and by noon the 
Spaniards had gone about again and were back in their old position 
a mile and a half away. They were still there twenty-four hours 
later when a boat went out from San Domingo with a letter from 
Don llario in which the new Governor required the Marquis of 
Riconete to accord Captain Blood the terms he demanded. The 
boat had to struggle against a rising sea, for it was coming on to 
blow again, and from the south dark, ominous banks of cloud were 
rolling up. Apprehensions on the score of the weather may well 
have combined with Don llario's letter in persuading the Marquis 
to yield where obstinacy seemed to promise only humiliation. 

So the ofiicer by whom Captain Blood had already Isecn visited 
came again to the island at the harbour's mouth, bringing him the 
required letter of undertaking from the Admiral, as a result of which 
the Spanish ships were that evening allowed to come into shelter 
from the rising storm. Unmolested they sailed through the 
Dragon's Jaw. and went to drop anchor across the harbour, by the 
town. 


The wounds in the pride of the Marquis of Riconelc were raw. 

and at the Governor’s Palace that night there was a discussion of 

some heal, it beat to and fro between the dangerous doctrine 

expounded by the Admiral and supported bv Don Clemente that 

an undertaking obtained by threats was not in honour binding, and 

the lirm insistence of the chivalrous Don llario that the terms 'must 
be kept. 

Wolverstonc's mistrust of the operation of the Sp.imsh con- 
science continued unabated, and nourished his contempt of Blood's 
faith in the word that had been pledged. Nor would he account 
sulTicient the measures taken in emplacing the guns anew, so that 
all but SIX still left to command the Dragon's Jaw w'ere now trained 
liarbour. His single eye remained apprchcnsivelv 
watchful in the three or four peaceful days that followed but i’t 
was not until the morning of Friday, by when, the mast repaired 

Ih^t observed anything 

that he could amount significant. What he observed then led him 

to c^H Captain Blood to the poop of the Sa/i Felipe 

I here s a queer coming and going of boats over yonder. 


between the Spanish squadron and the mole. Ye can see It for 
yourself. And lt*s been going on this half-hour and more. The 
boats go fully laden to the mole, and come back empty to the ships. 
Maybe ye’ll guess the meaning of it." 

“The meaning’s plain enough." said Blood. "The crews are 
being put ashore." 

■‘It’s what 1 was supposing," said Wolverstone. "But will you 
tell me what sense or purpose there can be in that? Where there’s 
no sense- there’s usually mischief. There’ld be no harm in having 
(he men stand to their arms on the Island to-night." 

The cloud on Blood s brow showed that his lieutenant had 
succeeded in stirring his suspicions. "It's plaguily odd, so it is. 
And yet Faith. I’ll not believe Don liario would play me 

false." 

■'I’m not thinking of Don llarlo. but of that bile-laden cur- 
mudgeon Don Clemente. That’s not the man to let a pledged word 
thsvart his spite. And if this Riconete is such another, as well he 
may be . . .’’ 

"Don Dario is the man in authority now." 

■‘Maybe. But he's crippled by a broken leg, and those other 
two might easily overbear him, knowing that King Philip himself 


would condone it." 

"But if they mean mischief, why should they be putting the 
crews ashore?” 

"That's what I hoped you might guess. Peter. ^ ^ _ 

“Since 1 can’t. I’d better go and find out." A fruit-barge had 
just come alongside. Captain Blood leaned over the rail.^ Hey, 
you !” he hailed the owner. "Bring me your yams aboard. 

He turned to beckon some of the hands in the waist and issued 
orders briefly whilst the fruit-seller was climbing 
dation-laddcr with a basket of yams balanced on his head. He 'vas 
invUed aft to the Captain’s cabin, and. unsuspecting, went, after 
which he was seen nS more that day His ha^-^s.c ma c who 
had remained in the barge, was simdarly l^^red aboard, g"^Yc ^d 
join his master under hatches. Then 
sunburned fellow in the greasy shirt, f 

swathed head of a waterside hawker ^ro s 

San Felipe, climbed down into the barge and pulled away ^ross 

the harbour towards the Spanish ships, followed y 

from the bulwarks of the buccaneer vessel. 

Bumping alongside of ‘he Adm.ra ^ ,;;ithin"hose woo^ 
wares for some time in vain. The utter silen deck, 

walls was significant. After a while sjeps r g / 

A seniry .n a headpu^ bu a°r^dy superfluous 

vZ. .ha, .here 

was no one aboard. nulled awav for the 

f “ s- “ ■ 


wayside tavern that was thronged with Spaniards irom the ships. 
Over a pot of wine he insinuated himsclt into a group of these 
seamen, with an odd tale of wrongs sulTcrcd at the hands of pirates 
and a fiercely rancorous criticism ot the Admiral for sulfering the 
buccaneers to remain on the island at the harbour s moutlt instead 

of blowing thent to perdition. , 

His fluent Spanish admitted ol no suspicion. His truculence 

and obvious hatred of pirates won him sympathy. 

“It's not the Admiral.’* a petty olheer assured him. Held 
never have parleyed with these dogs. It s litis weak-kneed new 
Governor of Hispaniola who's to blame. It s he who has given 
them leave to repair their ship.’* 

•‘If I were an Admiral of Castile,” said the hawker, ’1 vow lo 
the Virgin I’ld lake matters into my own hands.” 

There was a general laugh, and a corpulent Spaniard clapped 
him on the back. "The Admiral's of the same mind, my lad.” 

“In spite of his flabbiness the Governor.” said a second 
“That’s why we’re all ashore.” nodded a third. 

And now in scraps which the hawker was left to pi^c togclhei 
lorih came the talc of mischief that was preparing for the buc- 


caneers. 

So much to his liking did the hassker find the Spaniards, and 
so much to their liking did they find him. that the afternoon was 
well advanced before he rolled out of the tavern to find his barge 
and resume his trade. The pursuit of it took him back across the 
harbour, and when at last he came alongside the San I'i-lipc he was 
seen to have a second and very roomy barge in tow. Making fast 
at the foot of the accomntodaiion-ladder, he climbed to the ship’s 
waist, where Wolverstonc received him with relief and not without 
wrath. * 

”Yc said naught of going a-^horc, Peter. Wlicrc the plague was 
the need o' that ? You'll be thrusting your head into a noose once 
too often.” 

Captain Blood laughed. "r\c thrust nty head into no noose ai 
all. And if I had the result would have been woiih the risk. I’m 
justified of my faith in Don Ilario. It’s only because he’s a man of 
his word that we ntay all avoid having our throats cut this night 
For if he liad given his consent to employ the men of the garrison, 
as Don Clemente wished, wc should never have known anything 
about it until loo late. Because he refused, Don Clemente has 
made alliance with that other forsworn scoundrel, the Admiral. 
Between them they've concocted a sweet plan behind Don Mario’s 
back. And that’s why the Marquis has taken his crew's ashore, so 
as to hold them in readiness for the job. 

“They're to slip out to sea in boatloads at midnight by the 
shallow western passage, land on the unguarded south-west side of 
the island, and then, having entered by the back door as it were 
creep across to surprise us on board the San Felipe and cut our 
throats whilst we sleep. There'll be some four hundred of them at 
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the least. Practically every mother’s son from the squadron. The 

Marquis of Riconete means to make sure that the odds are in his 
favour. 

“And we with eighty men in ail !“ Wolverstone rolled his single 
eye. But we re forewarned. We can shift the guns so as to smash 
them as they land.*' 

Blood shook his head. “It can't be done without being noticed. 
If they saw us move the guns they must suppose we've got wind of 
what's coming. They'd change their plans and that wouldn't suit 
me at all." 

“Wouldn't suit you ! Does this camisado suit you ?" 

Let me see the trap that’s set for me. and it's odd if I can t 
turn it against the trapper. Did ye notice that I brought a second 
barge back with me ? Forty men can pack into those two bottoms, 
the remainder can go in the four boats we have." 

“Go? Go where? D'ye mean to run, Peter ?" 

"To be sure I do. But no farther than will suit my purpose.' 

He cuts things fine. It wanted only an hour to midnight when 
he embarked his men. And even then he was in no haste to set out. 
He waited until the silence of the night was disturbed by a distant 
creak of rowlocks, which warned him that the Spaniards were well 
upon their way to the shallow passage on the western side of the 
island. Then, at last, he gave the word to push oft', and the San 
Fdipe was abandoned to the enemy stealing upon her through the 
night. 

It would be fully an hour later, when the Spaniards, having 
landed, came like shadows over the ridge, some to take possession 
of the guns, others to charge across the gangways. They pre.servcd 
a ghostly silence until they were aboard the San Felipe. Then they 
gave tongue loudly, as stormers w'ill. to encourage themselves. 
To their surprise, however, not all the din they made sufficed to 
arouse these pirate dogs. who. apparently, were all asleep so trust- 
fully that they had set no watch. 

A sense of something outside their calculations begari to pei\ade 
them as they stood at fault, unable to understand this lack ol life 
aboard the ship they had invaded. Then, suddenly, the darkness ot 
the night was split by tongues of flame from across the harbour, 
and with a roar as of thunder a broadside of twenty guns crashed 
its metal into the flank of the Son Felipe. 

The surprise-party thus, itself, surprised, filled the night with 
a screaming babel of imprecations, and turned in frenzy to esppe 
from a vessel that was beginning to founder. In the mad panic of 
men assailed by forces of destruction which they cannot understand, 
the Spaniards fought one another to reach the gangways and regain 
the comparative safety of the shore without thought or care for 
those who had been wounded by that murderous volley. 

The Marquis of Riconete. a tall, gaunt man strove furiously to 
i-ally them. 

“Stand firm I In the name of God. stand firm, you dogs T' 
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His officers plunged ihis wuy and that iiuo ihc Uccing mob. and 
with blows and oaths succeeded in restoring some measure ot 
order. Whilst the San Felipe was settling down in clgln lathoms. 
t.ie men, ashore and rc-foimed at last, stood to their arms, waiting. 
But they no more knew for what they wailed than did the Marquis, 
who was furiously demanding of Heaven and Hell the explanation 
of happenings so unaccountable 

It was soon afforded. Against the blackness ol the night loomcil 
ahead, in deeper blackness, the shape of a great ship that was 
slowly advancing towards the Dragon's Jaw The splash ol oars 
and the grating of rowlocks told that she was being warped out of 
the harbour, and to the straining ears of the Spaniards the creak o( 
blocks and the rattle of spars presently bore the messitge that she 
was hoisting sail. 

To the Marquis, peering with Don Clemente through the gloom, 
the riddle was solved Whilst he had been leading the men of his 
squadron to seize a ship that he supposed to be full of buccaneers, 
the buccaneers had stolen across the harbotn to take possession ol 
a ship that they knew to be untcnanied. and to turn het guns upon 
the Spaniards in the San Felipe It was in that same vessel, the 
Admiral s flagship, the magnificent Maria Gloriosa of forty guns, 
with a fortune in her hold, that those accursed pirate'' were now 
putting to sea under the Admiral's impotent nose. 

Me said so in biltcrness, and in bitterness raged awhile with 
Don Clemente, until the latter suddenly remembeted iha guns that 
Blood had trained upon the passage, guns that would still be 
emplaced and of a certainty loaded, since they had not been used. 
Frantically he informed the Admiral of how he might yet turn the 
tables on the buccaneers and at the information ihc Admiral 
instantly took fire. 

“1 vow to Heaven.' he cried, ‘that those dogs shall not leave 
San Domingo, though I have to sink my own ship. Ho there! The 
guns! To the guns!" 


He ted the way at a run, halt a hundred men stumbling after him 
in the dark towards the channel battery. They reached it just as 
the Maria Gloriosa was entering the Dragon’s Jaw. In less tlian five 
minutes she would be within point-blank range. A miss would be 
impassible at such close quarters, and si.\ guns stood ready trained. 

A gunner! bawled the Nfarquis ‘At once a eunner to sink 
me that infernal pirate into Hell." 

A man stood briskly forward. From the rear came a gleam ol 
light, and a lantern was passed forward from hand to hand until 
It reached the gunner. He snatched it. ignited from its flames a 
length ot fuse, then stepped to the nearest gun. 

"Wait." the Marquis ordered. "Wail until she is abreast.' 

But by the light of the lantern the gunner perceived at once 
that waiting could avail them nothing. With an imprecation he 

naSJrt in shed light upon the touch-hole, and again 

passed on Thus from gun to gun he sped until he had reached the 


Iasi. Then he came back, swinging the lantern in one hand the ' 

spluttering fuse in the other, so slowly that the Marquis was moved 
to trenzy. 

Not a hundred yards away the Maria Gloriosa was slowly pass- 
ing, her hull a dark shadow, her sails faintly grey above. 

Make haste, fool! Make haste! Touch them off!" roared 
the Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. 

Look for younsell. Excellency." The gunner set down the 

directly upon the touch-hole. 

Spiked. A sott nail has been rammed home. It is the same with 
all ol them." 

The Admiral ot the Ocean-Sea swore with the picturesque and 
horrible fervour that only a Spaniard can achieve. "He forgets 
nothing, that endemonized pirate dog." 

A muskei-shol. carefully aimed by a buccaneer from the 
bulwarks of the passing ship, came to shatter the lantern. It was 
followed by an ironic cheer and a burst of still more ironic laughter 
from the deck of the Maria Gloriosa as she passed on her statelv 
^sav through the Dragon's Jaw to the open sea. 


Episode // 

THE PRETENDER 


MoBiLtTV, as everyone knows, is a quality that has been in all times 
a conspicuous factor of success with most great commanders by 
land and sea. So. too. with Captain Blood. There were occasions 
when his onslaught was sudden as the stoop of a hawk. And there 
was a lime, coinciding with his attainment of the summit of his 
fame, when this mobility assumed proportions conveying such an 
impression of ubiquity that it led the Spaniards to believe and 
assert that only a compact with Satan could enable a man so 
miraculously to annihilate space. 

Not content to be mildly amused by the echoes that reached 
him from time to lime of the sui>ernatural powers with which 
Spanish superstition endowed him. Captain Blood was diligent to 
profit where pos.sible by the additional terror in which his name came 
thus to be held. But when shortly after his capture at San Domingo 
of the Maria Gloriosa. the powerful, richly laden flagship of the 
Spanish Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. the Marquis of Riconetc, he 
heard it positively and circumstantially reported that on the very 
morrow of his sailing from San Domingo he had been raiding 
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Cartagena, two hundred miles away, it occurred to him that one 
or two other fantastic tales of his doings that had lately reached his 
ears might possess a fouiulation less \aguc than was supplied by 
mere superstitious imaginings. 

It was in a water-side tavern at Christianstadt on the island ol 
Ste. Croix, where the Maria Ghriosa (impudently re-named the 
Andalusian Lass, and as impudently Hying the Hag of the Union) 
had put in for wood and water, that he overheard an account of 
horrors practised by himself and his buccaneers at Cartagena in 
the course of that same raid. 

He had sought the tavern in accordance with his usual custom 
when rosing at a venture, without deliniie object. These resorts of 
seafaring men were of all places the likeliest in w hich to pick up 
scraps of information that might be turned to account. Nor was 
this the first time that the information he picked up concerned 
himself, though never yet had it been of quite so surprising a 
nature. 

The narrator was a big Dutchman, red of hair and face, named 
Claus, master of a merchant ship from the Scheldt, and he was 
entertaining with his lurid talc of pillage, rape and murder two 
traders of the town. memlKrs of the French West India Company. 

Uninvited. Blood thrust himself into this group with the object 
of learning more, and the intrusion was not merely accepted with 
the tolerance that prevailed in such resorts, but welcomed by virtue 
of the elegance of this stranger's appointments and the quiet 
authority of his manner. 

•'My greetings, messieurs.” If his French had not the native 
liuency of his Spanish, acquired during two years at Seville in a 
prison of the Holy OlTicc. yet it was serviceably smooth. He drew 
upa stool, sat down without ceremony, and rapped w ith his knuckles 
on the stained deal table to summon the taverner. ‘When do vou 
say that this occurred?” ^ 

Ten days ago it was,” the Dutchman answered him. 

Impossible. Blood shook his periwigned he.ad. 'To mv 
wrtam knowledge. Captain Blood ten daCs ago was at Sait 

descri^°' villainous as those you 


Fault, 1 n not argue with you on that. But since I know lh^l 
ten days ago Captain Blood was at San Domingo, it follows that lie 
could not at the same time have been at Carlagena " 

''Cock-sure, are you not?” the Dutchman sneered 'Then let 
me tell you. sir, that I had the talc two davs sinr!^ i V 

pretend to know better than he, ^ Those .Cl^M^onT ran'^rnto S “n 


luan lor ^he!^eI. They had been hunted across the Caribbean by 
ihai damned buccaneer, and they would never have escaped him but 
that a lucky shot ot‘ theirs damaged his foremast and compelled 
him to shorten sail. " 

[Jut Blood was not impressed by this citation of an eye-witness. 
“Bah!” said he. “The Spaniards were in a mistake. Thai’s all." 

The traders looked uneasily at the dark face of this newcomer, 
whose eyes, so vividly blue under their black eyebrows, were coldly 
contemptuous. The timely arrival of the taverner brought a pause 
to the discussion, and Blood softened the mounting irritation of 
the Dutchman b> in\ iting these habitual rum-drinkers to share with 
him a bottle of more elegant Canary Sack. 

“My good sir, ’ Claus insisted, “there could be no mistake. 
Blood's big red ship, the Arabella, is not to be mistaken." 

“If they say that the Arabella chased them, they make it the 
more certain that they lied. For, again to my certain knowledge, 
Uic Arabella is at Tortuga, careened for graving and refitting.” 

“You know- a deal." said the Dutchman, with his heavy sar- 
casm. 

“I keep mysell informed," was the plausible answer civilly 
delivered. “It's prudent." 

‘ Ay. provided that you inform yourself correctly. This time 
you're sorely at fault. Believe me, sir, at pre.sent Captain Blood 
is somewhere hereabouts." 

Captain Blood smiled. "That I can well believe What I 
don't perceive is why y ou should suppose it." 

The Dutchman thump)cd the table with his great fist. "Didn't 
I tell vou that somewhere off Puerto Rico his fbrcma.si was strained, 
in action with these Spaniards? What better rea.son than that? 
He’ll have run to one ot these islands for repairs. That s certain." 

“Whal's much more certain is that your Spaniards, in papic of 
Captain Blood, see an Arabella in every ship they sight.” 

Only the coming of the Sack made the Dutchman tolerant of 
such obstinacy in error When they had drunk, he confined his 
talk to the plate-ships. Not only were they at Puerto Rico for 
repairs, but after their late experience, and because they were very 
richly laden, they would not again put to sea until they could be 
convoyed. 

Now here, at last, was matter of such interest to Captain Blood 
that he’ was not concerned to dispute further about the horrors 
imputed to him at Cartagena and the other falsehood of his engage- 
ment with those same plate-ships. 

That evciting in the cabin of the Andalusian Loss, in whose 
splendid equipment of damasks and velvets, of carved and gilded 
bulkheads, of crystal and silver, was reflected the opulence of the 
Spanish Admiral to whom she had so lately belonged. Captain 
Blood summoned a council of war. It was composed of the one- 
eyed giant Wolvcrstonc, of Nathaniel Hagthorpvc, that pleasanl- 
mannored West Country gentleman, and of Chatlinch. the little 
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sailing master, all of them men who had been transported with 
Blood for their share in the Monmouth rising. As a result of their 
deliberations, the Aiulolusian Loss wciglicd anchor that same 
night, and slipped away from Sainte Croix, to appear two days later 
olf San Juan de Puerto Rico. 

Flying now the red and gold of Spain at her mainiruck, she hove 
to in the roads, tired a gun in salute, and lowered a boat. 

Through his telescope. Blood scanned the harbour for conlirma- 
tion of the Dutchman’s tale. There he made out quite clearly among 
the lesser shipping two tall yellow galleons, vessels of thirty guns, 
whose upper works bore signs of extcnsisc damage, now in course 
of repair. So far, then, it seemed. Mynheer Claus had told the 
truth. And this was all that mattered. 

It was necessary to proceed w’ilh caution. Not only was the 
harbour protected by a considerable fort, with a garrison which 
no doubt would be kept more than usually alert in view' of the 
presence of the ireasure-sliips, but Blood disposed of no more tlian 
eighty hands aboard the Andahtsion Loss, so that he was not in 
suilicient strength to cllcct a landing, even if his gunnery should 
have the good fortune to subdue the fortress. He must trust to 
guile rather than to strength, and in the lowered ciKk-boat C aptain 
Blood went audaciously ashore upon a reconnaissance. 


It was so improbable as to be accounted impossible that news 

of Captain Blood’s capture of the Spanish flagsliip at San Domingo 

could already have reached Puerto Rico; therefore the whitc-and- 

^Id splendours, and the pronouncedly Spanish lines, of the Maria 

Gloriosa should be his suflicient credentials at tlie outset. He had 

made free with the Marquis of Riconcte’s extensive wardrobe and 

he came arrayed in a suit of violet taffetas, with stockings,of lilac 

silk and a baldrick of finest Cordovan of the same colour that was 

stiff with silver bullion. A broad black hat with a trailing claret 

feather covered his black periwig and shaded his weathered high- 
bred lace. ^ 


Tall, straight and vigorously spare, his head high, and authority 

in every line of him. he came to stand, leaning upon his tall gold- 

headed tane, t^tore the Capiain-Gcncral of Puerto Rico Don 

Sebasuan Mendcs. and to explain himself in that fluent Castilian 
so painfully acquired. 

Some Spaniards, making a literal translation of his name snoke 
of him as Don Pedro Sangre, others alluded to him as El Diablo 
Encarnado. Humorously blending now the two. he impudently 

Encarnado, deputyof the Admiral 

achlll • u ^^^rquis of Riconete, who could not come 

ashore m person because chained to his bed aboard by an altack^f 
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gout, hrom a Dutch vessel, spoken off Sainie Croix, his excellency 
the Admiral had heard of an attack by scoundrelly buccaneers upon 
two ships of Spain from Cartagena, which had sought shelter here 
at San Juan. These ships he had seen in the harbour, but the 
Marquis desired more precise information in the matter. 

Don Sebastian supplied it tempestuously. He was a big, 
choleric man. Ilabby and sallow, with little black moustachios 
surmounting lips as thick almost as an African's, and he possessed 
a number of chins, all of them blue from the razor. 

His reception of the false Don Pedro had been marked, first 
by all the ceremony due to the deputy of a representative of the 
Catholic King, and then by the cordiality proper from one Castilian 
gentleman to another: he presented him to his dainty, timid, still 
youthful little wife, and kept him to dinner, which was spread in 
a cool white patio under the green shade of a trellis of vines, and 
served by liveried negro slaves at the orders of a severely formal 
Spanish majordomo. 

At table the tempestuousness aroused in Don Sebastian by his 
visitor's questions was maintained. It was true enough — por Diosl 
— that the plate-ships had been set upon by buccaneers, the same 
vile hijos de puta who had lately transformed Cartagena into (he 
likeness of Hell. There were nauseating details, which the Captain- 
General supplied without regard for the feelings of Doha Leocadia, 
who shuddered and crossed herself more than once while his horrible 


tale was telling. 

If it shocked Captain Blood to learn that such things were being 
imputed to him and his followers, he forgot this in the interest 
aroused in him by the information that there was bullion aboard 
those plate-ships to the value of two hundred thousand pieces of 
eight, to say nothing of pepper and spices worth almost the like 

amount. . . 

-What a prize would not that have been tor that incarnate 

devil Blood, and what a mercy of the Lord it was that the ships 

were able not only to get away from Cartagena, but to escape his 

subsequent pursuit of them !" , 

-Captain Blood?" said the visitor. "Is it certain, then, that 
this was his work ?" 

-Not a doubt of it. Who else is afioal to-day who would dare 
so much? Let me lay hands on him, and as Heaven hears nie I 11 
have the skin off his bbnes to make mysclt a pair of breeches. 

-Sebastian, my love!" Doha Leocadia shudderingly remon- 
strated. “What horror !" - , . i 

-Let me lay hands on him," Don Sebastian fiercely repeated. 

Captain Blood smiled amiably. "It may come to pass. He 

may be nearer to you than you suppose. • , , u- 

"1 pray God he may be." And the Captain-General twirled his 

absurd moustache. . , . 

After dinner the visitor took a ceremonious leave, regrettully, 

but of necessity since he must report to his Admiral. But on the 
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morrow he was back again, and when the boat that brought him 
ashore had returned to the white-and-gold flagship, the great 
galleon was observed by the idlers on the mole to take up her anchor 
and to be hoisting sail. Before the freshening broe/c that set a 
sparkling rulHo on the sunlit violet waters, she moved maicsticallv 
eastwards along the peninsula on which San Juan is built. 

Penmanship had occupied some of Captain Blood's time aboaid 
since yesterday, and the Admiral's writing-con’er had supplied his 
needs : the Admiral’s seal and a sheet of parchment surniounted b> 
the arms of Spain. Hence vi imposing document, which he now 
placed before Don Sebastian, fsplanations plausibly accompanied 
it. 

“Your assurance that Captain Blood is in these waters has 
persuaded the Admiral to hunt him out. In his Ivxccllency's 
absence, he commands me. as you observe, to remain here. " 

The Captain-General was poring over the parchment with its 
great slab of red wa\ bearing the arms of the Marquis of Riconcte 
It ordered Don Sebastian to make over to Don Pedro l-ncarnado 
the command of the military establishment of San Juan dc Puerto 
Rico, the Fort of Santo Antonio, and its garrison. 

It was not an order that Don Sebastian could be expected to 
receive with equanimity. He frowned and blew out his fat lips. “I 
do not understand this at all. Colonel Vargas who commands tht 
fort under my orders is a competent, experienced ollicer. Besides.” 
he bristled. “I have been under the impression that it is I who am 
C aptain-General of Puerto Rico, and that it is for nte to appoint nay 
ollicers.” 


No speech or manner could have been more conciliatory than 
( aptain Blood's. ‘In your place. Don Sebastian, I must confess— 
oh. but entirely between ourselves— that I should feel precisely as 
you do. But . . . What would you? It is necessary to have 
patience. The Admiral is moved to excessive anxiety for the safety 
of the plate-ships.” ^ 

"Is not their safety in San Juan my affair? .\m I not the King s 
representative in Puerto Rico? Let the Admiral command ns he 
pleases on the ocean ; but here on land . . 

Suavely Captain Blood interrupted him, a hand familiarly upon 
his shou der. “My dear Don Sebastian !” He lowered his voice to 

fivo^uTi'^s"-'^ 


"Royal Don Sebastian choked down his annoyance in 

sudden apprehension. never heard that the Marquis of Riconetc 
IS a royal favourite.” ^ 

‘A lap-dog to his Majesty. That, of course, between ourselves 
Hence his audacity. I should not blame you for holding the 
op,n,on that he abuses Ihc King's afTeelion for him. You kniw how 
the royal favour goes to a man's head." He paused and sighed 

vouf Sni"’ Bn'? h or >his encroachment upon 

vour province. But I am as helpless as yourself, my friend.” 


Thus brought to imagine that he trod dangerous ground Don 
bclnisiian suppressed the heat begotten of this indignity to his 
othce, and philosophically consented, as Captain Blood urged him 
to take comfort in the thought that the Admiral’s interference 
possessed at least the advantage for him of relieving him of all 
responsibility for what might follow. 

After this, and in the two succeeding days, Peter Blood displayed 
a tact that made things easy, not only for the Captain-General, but 
also tor Colonel Vargas, who at first had been disposed to verba! 
violence on the subject of his supersessicyi. It reconciled the Colonel, 
at least in part, to discover that the new commandant showed no 
inclination to interfere with any of his military measures. Far 
from It, having made a close inspection of the fort, its armament, 
garrison, and munitions, he warmly commended all that he beheld, 
and generously confessed that he should not know how to improve 
upon the Colonel's dispositions. 

It was on the first F'riday in June that the false Don Pedro had 
come ashore to take command. On the following Sunday morning 
in the courtyard of the Caplain-General’s quarters, a breathless 
young oMiccr reeled from the saddle of a lathered, spent, and 
quivering horse. To Don Sebastian, who was at breakfast with 
his lady and his temporary commandant, this messenger brought 
the alarming news that a powerfully armed ship that fiew no flag 
and was manifestly a pirate was threatening San Patrico, fifty miles 
away. It had opened a bombardment of the settlement, so far 
w ithout damage because it dared not come W'ithin range of the fire 
maintained by the guns of the harbour fort. Lamentably, however, 
the fort w as very short of ammunition, and once this were exhausted 
there was no adequate force in men to resist a landing. 

Such was Don Sebastian’s amazement that it transcended his 
alarm. “In the devil’s name, what should pirates seek at San 
Patrico? There’s nothing there but sugar-cane and maize.” 

“I think I understand,’’ said Captain Blood. “San Patrico is 
fhe back door to San Juan and the plate-ships.” 

“The back door ?■’ 

“Don't you sec? Because these pirates dare not venture a 
frontal attack against your heavily armed fort of Santo Antonio 
here, they hope to march overland from San Patrico and take you 
in the rear. " 

The C'apiain-General was profoundly impressed by this prompt 
display of military acumen. 

“By all the Saints, I believe you explain it.’’ He heaved himself 
up. announcing that he would take order at once, dismissed the 
officer to rest and refreshment, and despatclied a messenger to fetch 
Colonel Vargas from the fort. 

Stamping up and down the long room, which was kept in cool 
shadow by the slatted blinds, he gave thanks to his patron saint, the 
martyred centurion, that Santo Antonio was abundantly mu- 
nitiorjed thanks to his foresight, and could spare all the powder 
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and shot that San Patrico might require so as to hold these infernal 


pirates at bay. 

The timid glance of Doha Lcocadia followed liim about the 
room, then was turned upon the new commandant when his voice, 
cool and calm, invaded the t aptain-Generals pause for breath. 

■•With submission, sir. it would be an error to take munitions 
from Santo Antonio. We may require all that we have. Several 
things are possible. These buccaneers may change their plans when 
they find the landing at San l^atneo less easy than they suppose. 
Or” — and now lie stated what he knew to l>e tlie case, since it was 
precisely what he had commanded — ■'the attack on San Patrico may 
be no more than a feint, to draw thither your strength." 

Don Sebastian stared blankly, passing a jewelled hand o\er his 
ponderous blue jowl. "That is possible. Yes, God help me!" 
And thankful now for the presence of this calm, discerning com- 
mandant. whose coming at first had so olVended him, he cast himself 
entirely upon the man's rcsourcetulness. 


Don Pedro was prompt to take command. “I have a note of 
the munitions aboaid the plate-ships. They arc considerable. 
Abundant for the needs of San Patrico. and useless at present to 
the vessels. Wc will take not only their powder and shot, but their 
guns as well, and haul them at once to San Patrico." 

‘'You'll disarm the plate-ships?" Don- Sebastian stared alarm. 
“What need to keep them armed whilst in harbour here'? It 
is the fort that will defend the cijtrancc if it should come to need 
defending.^ The emergency is at San Patrico.” He Ixxamc more 
dehnile. ‘‘You will be good enough to order the necessary mules 
and oxen for the transport. As for men, there arc two hundred and 
thirty at Santo Antonio and a hundred and twenty aboard the plate- 
ships. What IS the force at San Patrico’’” 

“Between forty and tifly.” 

th-it If these buccaneers intend a landing, it follows 

Sion O'" hve hundred strong. To oppose them 

San Pa rico will need every man wc can spare. I shall have to send 

^ u '■ "’hose knowledge of his- 

busmess places him beyond all wavering “1 think not w i ” 

dcpIeS oA'heSce of 'hi* 

mu Iio S^rets. l-rom that eminence, 

^ • atc t \o^y 


(he new commandant coolly dislodged him. “If you tell me that 
we can attempt to resist a landing at San Patrico with fewer than 
three hundred men. 1 shall understand that you have still to learn 
the elements of your profession. And. anyway.*’ he added, rising, 
so as to mark tlie end of tlie discussion. “I have the honour to 
command here, and the responsibility is mine. I shall be glad if 
you will give my orders your promptest obedience.*’ 

Colonel Vargas bowed stilTly, biting his lip. and the Captain- 
General returned c\p!osi\c thanks to Heaven that he held a parch- 
ment Irom (lie Admiral of the Ocean-Sea which must relieve him 
of all blame tor whatc\cr consequences might attend this rashness. 

As the Cathedral bells were summoning the faithful to High 
Mass, and notwithstanding the approaching sweltering heal of 
noontide, the matter admitting of no delay. Colonel Vargas marched 
his men out of San Juan. At the head of the column, and followed 
by a long train of mules, laden with ammunition, and of oxcn-tcams 
hauling the guns, the Colonel took the road across the gently 
undulating plains to San Patrico, fifty miles away. 


3 

You will have conceived that the pirate threatening San Patrico 
was the erstwhile flagship of the Spanish Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. 
now the Amkilusian Lass, despatched' thither on that business by 
Captain Blood. Wolverstonc had been placed in command of her. 
and his orders were to maintain his demonstration and keep the 
miserable little fort of San Patrico in play for forty-eight hours. 
At the end of that time, and under cover of night, he was to slip 
quietly away before the arrival of the reinforcements from San 
Juan, which by then would be well upon their way. and, abandoning 
the feint, come round at speed to deliver the real blow at the now 
comparatively defenceless San Juan. 

Messengers from San Patrico arriving at regular intervals 
throughout Monday brought reports that showed how faithfully 
Wolverstonc was fulfilling his instructions. The messages gave 
assurance that the constant fire of the fort was compelling the 
pirates to keep their distance. 

It was heartening news to the Captain-General, persuaded that 
every hour that passed increased the chances that the raiders would 
be caught red-handed by the Admiral of the Ocean-Sea, who must 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood, and incontinently destroyed. 
“By to-morrow. “ he said. “Vargas will be at San Patrico with the 
reinforcements and (he pirates’ chance of landing will be at an 
end.” 

But what the morrow brought was something very different 
from the expectations of all concerned. Soon after daybreak, San 
Juan was awakened by the roar of guns. Don Sebastian’s first u|> 
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lifting thought, as he thrust a leg out of bed, was that here was the 
Marquis of Riconete announcing his return by a fully royal salute. 
The continuous bombardment, however, stirred his misgivings even 
before he reached the terrace of his fine house. Once there, and 
having seen what his telescope could show him in detail, his 
misgivings were changed to stark consternation. 

Captain Bloods first awakening emotions had l-ieen the very 
opposite to Don Sebastian's. But his annoyed assumptions were 
at once dismissed. Even if Wolverstone should have left San 
Pairico before midnight, which was unlikely, it was impossible, in 
the teeth of the keen westerly wind now blowing, that he could 
reach San Juan for another twelve hours. Moreover. Wolverstone 
was not the man to act in such careless disregard of his instructions. 

Half dressed. Captain Blood made haste to seek at Don 
Sebastian's side the explanation of this ariillcr>’. and there ex- 
perienced a consternation no whit inferior to the C aptain-Clcncral’s, 
though vastly difl'ereni of source. For the great red ship whose 
guns were pounding the fort from the roads, a half-mile away, had 
all the appearance of his own Arabella, which he had left careened 
in Tortuga less than a month ago. 

He remembered the false current tale of a raid by Captain Blood 
on Cartagena, and he asked himself was it possible that Pitt and 
Dyke and other associates whom he had left Ixihind had gone 
roving in his absence, conducting their raids with inhuman cruelties 
such as those which had disgraced Morgan and Montbars. He 
could not believe it of them ; and yet here stood his ship under a 
billowing cloud of smoke from her ow n gunfire, delivering broad- 
sides that were bringing down the walls of a fort that had the 
appearance of being massive and substantial, but the mortar of 
rdobc oscerloin when impeding ii. was mere 

. 1 ,.^* *1"“^ Captain-General of Puerto Rico was invoking 

^ calendar and all the liends in 

Blood ''ilness that here was that incarnate devil Captain 

J^sh^-lipped, that incarnate de\ il at his \’cr>' elbow cave no heed 
from oMd J it ri i scanned the lines of that red ship 

ena he percehed.'^'^"**’^^''' d"Tc''cnce eluded him. yet a dilTcr- 
fioi4' abJm broadside on in the act of 

Cned a c ear " sZ'lT- ST"''"® 

flagship. a^urance. She earned four guns less than his own 

Blood." he said. 

^^‘‘That 

that IS not the Arabella." 
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Don Sebastian looked him ovci with a contemptuous, blood- 
injectcd eye. Then he proffered his telescope. 

Read the name on the counter for yourself." 

( aptain Blood took the glass. The ship was swinging, so as to 
bring her starboard guns to bear, and her counter came fully into 
view In letters of gold, he read there the name Arabella, and his 
bewilderment was renewed. 

I tio not understand." he said. But the roar of her broadside 
drowned his words and loosened some further tons of the fort’s 
masonry, And then, at last, the guns of the fort thundered in their 
turn tor ihe lirst time. The fire was wild and wide of the mark, 
but at least it had the effect of compelling the attacking ship to 
stand off. so as to get out of range. 

'By Ciod. they’re awake at last!" cried Don Sebastian, with 
bnier ironv. 

Blood departed in search ol his boots, ordering the scared 
servants who stood about to lind and saddle him a horse. ' 

When, five minutes later, booted, but still not more than halt 
dressed, he was setting his foot to the stirrup, the Captain-General 
suiged beside him. "It's your responsibility,” he raged. "Yours 
and your precious .Admiral’s. Your fatuous measures have left us 
defenceless. I hope you’ll be able to answer for it. 1 hope so." 

"1 hope so loo; and to that brigand, whoever he may be." 
Captain BloOd spoke through his teeth in an anger more bitter if 
less boisterous than the C'aptain-General’s. For he was experiencing 
the condition of being hoist with his own petard and all the emotions 
that accompany it. He had been at such elaborate and crafty pains 
to disarm San Juan, merely, it seemed, so as to make it easy for a 
pestilential interloper to come and snatch from under his very nose 
the prize for which he played. Me could not conjecture the identity 
of the interloper, but he had more than a suspicion that it was not 
by mere coincidence that this red ship was named the Arabella. 
and not a doubt but that her master was the author of those horrors 
in Cartagena which were being assigned to Captain Blood. 

However that might be, what mattered now was to do what 
might be done so as to frustrate this most inopportune of inter- 
lopers. And so, by a singular irony, Captain Blood rode forth 
upon the hope, rendered forlorn by his own contriving, oforganizing 
the defences of a Spanish place against an attack by buccaneers. 

He found the fortress in a state of desolation and confusion. 
Half the guns were already out of action under the heaped rubble. . 
Of the hundred men that had been left to garrison it. ten had been 
killed and thirty disabled. The sixty that remained whole were 
resolute and steady men — there were no letter troops in the world 
than those of the Spanish infantry — but reduced to helplessness by 
the bewildered incompetence of the young officer in command. 

Captain Blood came amongst them just as another broadside 
shore away twenty yards of ramparts. In the w'ell-like court- 
yard. half choked with the dust of crumbling masonry and the 
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acrid tumes of gunpowder, he stormed at the olTiccr who ran to 
meet him. 

■‘Will you keep your company cowering here until men and guns 
are all buried together in these ruins?” 

Captain Arana bridled. He threw a chest. ‘We can die ai our 
posts, sir, to pay for your errors.” 

•So can any fool. But if you had as much intelligence as 
impertinence you would be saving some of the guns. They'll be 
needed presently. Haul a score of them out of this, and have them 
posted in that cover." He pointed to a pimento grove less than a 
half-mile away in the direction of the city. "Leave me a do/.cn 
hands to serve the guns that remain, and take every other man 
with you. And get your wounded out of this death-trap. When 
you’re in the grove send out for teams of mules, horses, oxen, 
what you will, against the need for further haulage. Load with 
canister. Use your wits, man, and waste no time. About it !" 

If Captain Arana lacked imagination to conceive, at least he 
possessed energy to execute the conceptions of another. Dominated 
by the commandant's brisk authority, fired by admiration for 
measures svhose simple soundness he at once perceived, he went 
diligently to work, whilst Blood took charge of a battery of ten 
guns emplaced on the southern rampart which best commanded the 
bay. A dozen men, aroused from their inertia by his vigour, and 
stimulated by his own indifl'crcncc to danger, carried out his orders 
calmly and swiftly. 


The buccaneer, having emptied her starboard guns, svas going 
about so as to bring her larboard broadside to bear. Taking 
advanuge of the mana'u\rc. and gauging as best he could the 
station from which her next fire would be delivered, Blood passed 

’^yingcach with his own hands, deliberately and 
^refully. He had just laid the last of them when the red ship 
having put the helm over, presented her larboard fiank. I le snatclicd 

^ musketeer, and instantly 

nrW u "“'lot was not as 

hoped yet it was lucky enough. It shore awav the 

^!!h fk- She yawed under the shock and listed slightly 

and this at the very moment that her broadside was delivered^ As 

fortuitously altered elevation the dischanze 
oared harmlessly over the fort and went to plough the grold awa^ 

* ^ down-wind so as to run out of ranii^ 

Fire . roared Blood, and the other nine guns blazed as one^ 

conlTk presenting but a narrow mark Blood 

could hope for little more than a moral effect Bu? ue-iin^ hirk 
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There was no need now for haste. It took the buccaneer some 
time to clear the wreckage of her bowsprit, and it was quite an 
hoiii before she was beating back close-hauled against the breeze, 
to lake her revenge. 

In that most valuable respite. Arana had got the guns into the 
covei of the grove a quarter of a mile away. Thither Blood might 
have retreated to join him. But, greatly daring, he stayed, first to 
repeat his earlier tactics. This time, however, his fire went wide, 
and the full force of the red ship's broadside came smashing into 
the fort to open another wound in its crumbling flank. Then, 
infuriated perhaps by the mishap sutTered, and judging, no doubt, 
from the fort s previous volley that only a few of its guns remained 
efleciivc and that these would now be empty, the buccaneer ran in 
close, and. going about, delivered her second broadside at point- 
blank rahge. 

The result w'r%s an explosion that shook the buildings in San 
Juan, a mile away. 

Blood felt as il giant hands had seized him, lifted him and 
cast him violently from them upon the subsiding ground. He lay 
winded and half stunned, while rubble came spattering down in a 
titanic hailstorm ; and to the roar as of a continuous cataract, the 
walls of the fort slid down as if suddenly turned liquid, and came to 
-*>rest in a shapeless heap of ruin. 

An unlucky shot had found the powder-magazine. It was the 
end of the fort. 

The cheer that came over the w'aier from the buccaneer ship 
•was like an echo of the explosion. 

tJIood roused himself, shook himself free of the mortar and 
rubble in which he was half buried, coughed the dust from his 
throat, and made a mental examination of his condition. His hip 
was hurt, but the gradually subsiding pain assured him that there 
was no permanent damage. He got slowly to his knees, still half 
dazed, then, at last, to his feet. Badly shaken, liis hands cut and 
bleeding, smothered in dust and grime, he was. at least, whole. 
He had broken nothing. But of the twelve who had l^n with him 
he found only five as sound as they had been before the explosion , 
a sixth lay groaning with a broken thigh, a seventh sat nursing a 
dislocated shoulder. The other five were gone, buried m that 

heaped-up mound. , . , , , 

He collected wits that had been badly scattered, straigluene 
his dusty periwig, and decided that there could be no purpose in 
lingering on this rubbish-heap that lately had been a fort lo me 
five survivors he ordered the care of their two crippled fellows, sa 
these bornc*>.way towards the pimento grove, and went staggering 

after them. . , r 

By the lime he reached the shelter of that bell of 
trees the buccaneers were disposing for the tactics that lOgi y 
followed upon the destruction of the fort. Their , 

landing were clearly discernible to Blood as he paused on the edg 
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of the grove to observe them, shading his eyes (rom ihc glare ol 
the sun. He saw that five boats had been lowered, and ihat 
manned to over-crowding, these were pulling away for tlie beach 
whilst the red ship rode now at anchor to cover il>c landing. 

There was no time to lose. Blood entered tlie coi>i green 
shade of the plantation, where Arana and his men awaited him. 
He approved the emplacement there of the gun^ unsuspected b> the 
buccaneers, and charged with canister as he had directed. C arclully 
judging tlK spot, less than a mile away, where the enemy should 
come ashore, he ordered and himself supers ised the training of the 
guns upon it. He took for mark a fishing-boat that stoi)d up-.ide 
down upon the beach, Haifa cable's length from the water’s creamy 
edge. 

‘ We'll wait," he explained to Arana, "until th(»se sons ol dogs 
are in line with it. and then wc'll give them a passport into Nell.'' 
From that, so as to beguile the waiting moments, he went on to 
lecture the Spanish captain upon the finer details of the art of war. 

“You begin to perceive the advantages that may lie in departing 
from school-room rules arid preconceptions, and in abandoning a 
fort that can't be held, so aj to improv ise another one that can Isc. 
By these tactics vve hold those ruflians at our mercy. In a moment 
you'll sec them swept to perdition, and victory plucked from the 
appearance of defeat." 

No doubt it is what would have happened but for the super- 
vention of the unexpected. As a matter of fact. Captain Arana 
was having an even more instructive morning than Captain Blood 
intended. He was now to receive a demonstration of the futilitv of 
divided command. 


The trouble came Irom Don Sebastian, who, meanwhile had 

ho Ii."d brou«'i,uhc 

.0 upon his ronce, and ho 

but they from^the umu'i^efeVd^^^^ yre obvious; 

to baulk the buccaneer gunners on th» . *hat in serving 

-he Spanish bailor, in iL .rovo“"B'ot;c''&o^d^^c;’u,<ito,‘’^f.f,^ 



fire he was holding, he beheld to his dismay the yelling improvised 
army of Puerto-Rican townsfolk go charging down the beach upon 
the Invader, so that in a moment all was a heaving, writhing, 
battling, screaming press, in which friend and foe were inextricably 
mixed. 

In this confusion that fighting mob surged up the beach slowly 
at first, but steadily gathering impetus in a measure as Don 
Sebastian's forces gave way before the fury of little more than half 
their number of buccaneers. Firing and shouting they all vanished 
together into the town, leaving some bodies behind them on the 
sands. 

Whilst Captain Blood was cursing Don Sebastian’s untimely 
interference, Captain Arana was urging a rescue. He received yet 
another lesson. 

"Battles are not won by heroics, my friend, but by calculation. 
The ruffians aboard will number at least twice those that have been 
landed ; and those are by now masters of the situation, thanks to 
the heroics of Don Sebastian. If we march in now, we shall be 
taken in the rear by the next landing-party, and thus find ourselv^ 
caught between two fires. So we’ll wait, if you please, 
second landing-party, and when we’ve destroyed that, we U deal 
with the blackguards who are by now in possession of the town. 

Thus we make sure.” . f 

The time of waiting, however, was considerable. In eacn oi 
the boats only two men had been left to pull back to the ship, an 
their progress was slow Slow, too. was the second loading ana 
retui n. So that close upon two hours had passed since the nrsi 
landing before the second party leapt ashore. 

It may have appeared to this second party that 
need for haste, since all the signs went clearly to shov^nai me 
feeble opposition offered by San Juan had already bee 


)vercome. , , nn 

Therefore no haste they made even when their 
he beach, in leisurely fashion they climbed out of the boats, 
noiley crowd, like that which had composed the hrst lano k 
larty ; some in hats, some few in morions, others wiin 
walhcd in dirty, gaudy scarves, and offering the Lg 

he remainder of their dress. It was representative o 
rom the frank bucciineer in cotton shirt and raw- and-breast 
he hid.^iso in a laced coat, whil^ here “"d 
upplied a more military equipment, iney wviv . 

n that every body was scarved by a ^^^^egrrjntion. 

I musket, and from every belt hung a sword of so ^ 

They numbered perhaps fifty, and one who 
luthority. and wore a gaudy scarlet coat witl military 

narshalled them at the water’s edge 'oto a /• 

ormation. then, placing himself at their head, waved his sword ana 

-ave the word to march. ^ rhvthm. 

They marched, breaking into song, so as to suppy < 
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Raucously bawling their lewd duty, they a3\anccd in close ordei, 
whilst in the pimento grove the gunners blew on their matches, their 
eyes on Captain Blood, who watched and waited, his right arm 
raised. At last the raiders were in line with the boat which had 
served the Spaniards for a mark. Blood’s arm fell, and five guns 
were touched off as one. 

That hail of canister swept away the head of the column 
together with the sw'ord-waving leader in his fine red coat. The 
unexpectedness of the blow struck the remainder with a sudden 
palsy, from which few recovered in time. For twice more did 
Blood’s arm rise and fall, and twice more did the charge of five 
guns mow through those too serried ranks, until almost all that 
remained of them were heaped about the beach below, some writhing 
and some still. A few, a half-dozen perhaps, escaped miraculously 
whole and unscathed, and these, not daring to return to the boats 
which stood unmanned and empty where they had been drawn up. 
were making for the shelter of the town, and wriggling on their 
stomachs lest yet another murderous blast should sweep death 
across that beach. Captain Blood smiled terribly into the startled 
eyes of Captain Arana. He resumed the military education of that 
worthy Spanish oflicer, 

“We may advance now with confidence. Captain, since we have 
made our rear secure from attack. You mav have observed that 
with deplorable rashness the pirates have employed all ihcii boats 
in their landings. What men remain aboard that ship are safely 
marooned in her.” 

“But they have guns,’ objected Arana 'What if in vindictive- 
ness they open fire upon the town ?” 

“Whilst their captain and his first landing-party arc in it ? No' 

likely. Still, so as to make sure, we'll leave a dozen men here to 
serve these guns. If those on board should turn desperate and lose 
their heads, a volley or two will drive them out of range." 

Dispositions made, an orderly company of fifty Spanish 
musketwrs, unsuspected by the buccaneers to have survived the 
demohiion of the fort, were advancing from the pimento grove at 
the double upon the towm. 


H whose name has not survived— was set 
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spread. With the great prize for which the scoundrel played, the 
two treasure-ships which he had chased across the Caribbean from 
Cartagena now lying all but at his mercy, it was a stupid rashness 
not to have devoted all his energy to making himself master of 
them at once. From the circumstance that those ships had never 
fired a gun. he must have inferred — if he was capable of inferences 
— that the crews were ashore ; and if he was not capable of 
inferences, his telescope — and Captain Blood supposed that the 
fellow would at least possess a telescope — should have enabled him 
to ascertain the fact by observation. 

But here Blood's reasoning is possibly at fault. For it may 
well have been the actual perception that the ships were unmanned, 
and easily to be reduced into possession, which induced the captain 
to let them wait until his excessive greed should have been satisfied 
by the plunder of the town. After all, he will have remembered, 
there was often great store of wealth in these cities of New Spain, 
and there would be a royal treasury in the keeping of the governor. 
It would be just such a temptation as this which had led him to 
plunder the city of Cartagena whilst those treasure-ships were 
putting to sea. Evidently not even this had sufficed to teach him 
that who seeks to grasp too much ends by holding nothing; and 
here he was in San Juan pursuing the same inexpert methods, and 
pursuing them in the same disgusting manner as that in which at 
Cartagena he had dishonoured — as Captain Blood was now fully 
persuaded— the name of the great buccaneer leader which he had 

assumed. , , 

I will not say that in what he had done Captain Blood was not 
actuated by the determination that no interloper should come and 
snatch from him the prize for which he had laboured and the 
capture of which his dispositions had rendered easy, but I account 
it beyond doubt that his manner of doing it gathered an unusual 
ferocitv because of his deep resentment of that foul impersonahon 
at Cartagena and the horrors perpetrated there in his name, ine 
sins of a career which harsh fortune bad imposed upon « 

heavy enough already. He could not patiently suffer that st M 

worse olfcnces should be attributed to bim as a ^ 

unrestrained methods of this low pretender and his crew of ruthless 

Scf it w'as a grimly resolute, not to say a 
Blood who marched that little column of Spanish mu^ctctfs m 
clean up a place which his impersonator would now be demin^ 
As thev approached the town gate the sounds ‘hat mcl 
abifhdantly justified his assumptions of the nature of the raiders 

^""“Thrbuccaneer captain had swept invincibly 'hro'igh a plaa 

^vhos^resistance had been crushed at the outset F.nd ng a Im 

mercy, he had delivered it to his men for pdlage. 

holiday here awhile in their brutal fashion before 

the main business of the raid and possessing themselves of the plate- 
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ships in the harbour. And so that evil crew, composed of the 
scourings of the gaols of every- land, had broken up into groups 
which had scattered through the town on a voluptuous course of 
outrage, smashing, burning, pillaging and murdering in sheer lust 
of destruction. 

For himself the leader marked down what should prove the 
richest prize in San Juan. With a half-dozen followers he broke 
into the house of the Captain-General, where Don Sebastian had 
shut himself up after the rout of his inopportunely improvised force. 

Having laid violent hands upon Don Sebastian and his comely, 
panic-stricken little lady, the captain delivered over the main 
plunder of the house to the men who were with him. Two of these, 
however, he retained, to assist him m the particular kind of robbery 
upon which he was intent, whilst the other four were left remorse- 
lessly to pillage the Spaniard's property and guzzle the line wines 
that he had brought from Spain. 

A tail, swarthy, rallish fellow of not more than thirty, who had 
announced himself as Captain Blood, and who Haunted the black 
and silver that was notoriously Blood's common wear, the pirate 
sprawled at his ease in Don Sebastian's dining-room. He sat at 
the head of the long table of dark oak. one leg hooked over the arm 
of his chair, his plumed hat cocked over one eye. and a leer on liis 
thick, shaven lips. 

Opposite to him. at the table's foot, between two of the captain's 
rufiians, stood Don Sebastian in shirt and breeches, without his 
wig. his hands pinioned behind him. his face the colour of lead, 
yet with dehance in his dark eyes. 

Midway between them, but away from the table, in a tall chair, 
with her back to one of the open window-s, sat Doha Leocadia iri 
a state of terror that brought her to the verge of physical sickness 
but otherwise robbed her of movement. 


The captain’s lingers were busy with a length of whipcord, 
making knots in it. In slow, mocking tones and in clumsy scarcely 
intelligible Spanish, he addressed his victim. 

‘‘So you won't talk, eh? You'ld pul me to the trouble ot 
pulling down this damned hovel of yours stone by stone so as to 
find what I want. Your error, my hidalgo. You'll not only talk 
you II be singing presently. Here's to provide ihc music " 

• He Hung the knoiicd whipcord up the table, signing to one ol 
his nien to take and use it. In a moment it was lightly cncirclim2 
the brow, and the grinning ape whose dirty 

fingers had bound it there look up a silver spoon from the Spaniard's 
siddjoard. and passed the handle of it between the cord^and the 

Hold there, ’ his captain bade him. “Now. Don Gubermdnt 
you know what s coming if you don’t loose your obstinate toncue 
and tell me where you hide your pieces of eight.“ He oauSd 
watching the Spaniard from under lowered eyelids a curl nf 
contemptuous amusement on his Itp -If you preier t'wl can give 


you a lighted match between the fingers, or a hot iron to the soles 
of your feet. VVe ve all manner of ingenious miracles for restoring 
speech to the dumb. It's as you please, my friend. But you'll gain 
nothing by being mute Come now. These doubloons. Where 
do \ou hide them ?*' 

But the Spaniard, his head high, his lips tight, glared at him in 
silent detestation. 

The pirate's smile broadened in deepening, contemptuous 
menace. He sighed. “Well, well! I’m a patient man. You shall 
have a minute to think it over. One minute." He held up a dirty 
forefinger. "Time for me to drink this." He poured himself a 
bumper of dark, syrupy Malaga from a silver jug, and quaffed it at 
a draught. He set down (he lovely glass so violently that the 
stem snapped. He used it as an illustration. "And that's how I’ll 
serve yoLii ugly neck in the end. you Spanish pimp, if you play the 
mule with me. Now then: these doubloons. Vamos. maldilo! 
Soy Don Pedro Sangre. >o! Haven't you heard that you can't 
trifle with C aptain Blood ?" 

Hate continued to glare at him from Don Sebastian's eyes. 
•‘Tve heard nothing of you that's as obscene as the reality, you foul 

pirate dog. I tell you nothing.” 

The lady stirred, and made a whimpering, incoherent sound, that 
presently resolved itself into speech. "For pity’s sake, Sebastian! 
In God’s name, tell him. Tell him. Let him take all we have. 

What does it matter?" • ■ i. 

"What, indeed. If ye’ve no life with which to enjoy it/ the 
captain mocked him. “Give heed to your pullet s better Mnsc. 
No'’” He banged the table in anger. "So be it ! Squeeze it out 
of liis cuckoldy head, my lads.” And he settled himself hiore 
comfortably in his chair, in expectation of entertainment^ 

One of the brigands laid hands upon the spoon he had thrust 
between cord and brow. But before he had begun to twist it the 

^^'^“^a?^There’s perhaps a surer way." The cruel mouth 

broadened in a smile. He unhooked his the^hair-arm 

and sat up. "These dons be mighty proud o Uieir "^omcn^ He 
turned, and beckoned Dona Leocadia “Aqui. muger. Aqui. 

he commanded. . u •nnn'f 

"Don'i heed him. Leocadia.' cried her husband. Don t 

... he can always fetch me." she answered, pathetically 

practical in her disobedience. spnse 

“You hear, fool? M’s a pity you ve none ol her good sense. 

Come along, madam. . Hraet'cd 

The frail pallid litl e woman, quaking with fe,y. draggea 

herself to the side of his chair. He looked up at her w.lh hisod.ou 

smile and in his close-set eves there was insulting appraisal o this 

dTinW dmiS wLp of womanhood. He flung an arm about her 

waist and pulled her to him. 
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“Come closer, woman* What the devil !“ 

Don Sebastian closed his eyes, and groaned between pain and 
fury. For a moment he strove desperately in the powerful hands 
that held him. 

The captain, handling the little lady as if she were invertebrate, 
as indeed ho/ror had all but rendered her, hairled her to sit upon 
his knee. 

"Never heed hts jcaious. bellowing, little one. He shan’t harm 
you, on the word of Captain Blood." He tilted up her chin, and 
smiled into dark eyes that panic was dilating. This and his lingering 
kiss she bore as a corpse might have borne them. “There’ll be 
more o’ that to follow, my pullet, unless your loutish husband comes 
to his senses. I’ve got her. you sec. Don Gubernador, and I dare 
swear she'd enjoy a voyage with me. But you can ransom her with 
the doubloons you hide. You'll allow that's generous, now. For 
1 can help myself to both if I’ve a mind to it.” 

The threatened woolding could not have put Don Sebastian m 
a greater anguish. 

"You dog ! Even it I yield, what assurance have 1 lha you will 
keep faith ?’’ 

"The word of Captain Blood. 

A sudden burst of gunfire shook the house, h was closely 

Mowed by a second and yet a third. 

Momentarily it startled them. 

“What the devil . . . ’ the captain was beginning, when he 
checked, prompt to find the explanation. “Bah! My children 
amuse themselves. That’s all.” 

But he would hardly have laughed as heartily as he did could he 
have guessed that those bursts of gunfire had mown down some 
fifty of those children of his, in the very act of landing to reinforce 
him, or that seme fifty Sp.ini>h muskctccis were ai.lvan«.ing at the 
double from the pimento groxe. led by the authentic Capl.iin 
Blood, who came to deal with the pirate^ sc,ait. red through the 
town. And de li with them he did with sharp cnKicncy as fast as 
he came upon them, in groups of four, or six, or ten almost. Some 
were shot at sitht, and the remainder rounded up and taken 
prisoners, so that no chance was ever theirs to assemble and offer an 
organized resis ance. 


In the Captain-General's dining-room, the buccaneer captain 
unhurried because deriving more and more evil relish from the 
situation in a measure as he grew more fi.dd'cd by the head\ 
Ma aga wine, gave little heed to the increasing sounds outside th\ 
shots, the scream.s and tnc bursts of musketry. In his comnlett 
persuasion that all power ol resistance had been crushed he 
supposed these to be the ord nary indications that his childrer 
continued to .muse themselves. Idle gunfire was a commol- 

practiw among mbilant filibusters, and who but his own men should 
now have muskets to fire in San Juan? ^ ^ 

So he continued at his leisure to savour ihe voluptuous 


humour of tormenting the Captain-General with a choice be- 
tween losing his wife or his doubloons until at last Don Sebastian’s 
spirit broke, and he told them where the King’s treasure-chest was 
stored. 

But the evil in the buccaneer was not allayed. “Too late,” he 
declared. “You've been trifling with me overlong. And in the 
meantime I’ve grown fond of this dainty piece of yours. So fond 
that I couldn't bear now to be parted from her. Your life you may 
have, you Spanish dog. And after your cursed obstinacy that’s 
more than you deserve. But your money and your women go with 
me. like the plate-ships of the King of Spain.” 

“You pledged me your word !” cried the demented Spaniard. 

“Ay, ay ! But that was long since. You didn’t accept when the 
chance was yours. You chose to trifle with me.” Thus the filibuster 
mocked him, and in the room none heeded the quick approach of 
steps. “And I warned you that it is not safe to trifle with Captain 
Blood.- 

The last word was not out of him when the door was flung open, 
and a crisp, metallic voice was answering him on a grimly humorous 


note. u M A 

“Faith, I'm glad to hear you say it, whoever you may be. A 

tall man in a dishevelled black periwig without a hat, his violet 

coat in rags, his lean face smeared with sweat and grime, wme in, 

sword in hand. At his heels followed three musketeers in Spanish 

corselets and steel caps. The sweep of his glance took in the 


situation. . u- t 

“So So No more than in time, I think. 

Startled the ruffian flung Dona Leocadia from him and bounded 
to his f^t k hand on one of the pistols he carried slung before him 
at the ends of an embroidered stole. 

“Wh'it'-i this’’ In Hell's name, who are you / . ^ j 

level it, Captain Blood had stepped back. His ‘ickea r 

sudden as a viper's tongue, to transfix the pira t 

pistol clattered from a nerveless hand. fnra vow I've 

“You should have had it in the h«rt you ^og. but for a vow i vc 

made that, God helping me, Captain Blood shall n 

by any hand but mine.” ... ,• u. j and bore 

One of tile musketeers closed with the disabled m ♦ 

him down, snarling and cursing, whilst Blood and the 

swiftly and efficiently with his men. ^ r>nna 

Above the din of that brief stru^le rang the scr 
Leocadia. who reeled to a chair, fell into >t, and laintM. 

Don Sebastian, scarcely in better case when his bonds 
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babbled weakly an incohereni mixture of thanksgivings for this 
timely miracle and questions upon how it had been wrought. 

“Look to your lady,” Blood adsised him. “and give yourself no 
other thought. San Juan is cleared of this blight. Some thirty of 
these scoundrels arc safe in the town gaol, the others, safer still, 
in Hell. If any have got away at all. they'll find a party waiting for 
them at the boats. We\e the dead to bury, tlte wounded to attend, 
the fugitives from the town to recall. Look to your lady and your 
household, and leave the rest to me.” 

He was away again, as abruptly as he had come, and gone loo 
were his musketeers, bearing the raging captive with them. 


He came back at supper-time to lind order restored to the 
Captain-General's house, the servants at their posts once more, and 
the table spread. Doha Lcocadia burst into tears at sight of him, 
still all begrimed from battle. Don Sebastian hugged him to his 
ample bosont, the grime nolwithstantling, proclaiming him the 
saviour of San Juan, a hero of the true Castilian pattern, a worthy 
representative of the great Admiral of the (X'can-Sea. And this, 
too, was the opinion of the town, which resounded that night with 
cries cf “Viva Don Pedro! Long live the hero of .San Juan de 
Puerto Rico !" 

It was all very pleasant and touching, and induced in C aptain 
Blood, as he afterwards confessed to Jeremy Pitt, a mood of re- 
flection upon the virtue of service to the cause of law and order. 
Cleansed and rc-clothcd, in garments at once too loose and too 
short, borrowed from Don Sebastian's wardrobe, he sat down to 
supper at the Captain-General's table, ate heartily, and did justice 
to some e.xccllent Spanish wine that had survived the raid upon the 
Captain-General's cellar. 

He slept peacclully. in the consciousness of a good action per- 

lormed and the assurance that, being without boats and very short 

of m6n. the pretended Arabella was powerless to accomplish upon 

the treasure-ships the real object of her descent upon San Juan So 

as o make doubly sure, however, a Spanish company kept watch 

at the guns m the pimento grove. But there was no alarm and 

when day bioke it showed them the pirate ship hull down oii (he 

horizon, .-.nd^ ,n a ma eaty of full sail, .he sometime Marl 
Gfonosa entering the roads. t^ria 

At breakfast, when he came to it. Don Pedro Encarn-idn vw.c 

greeted by Don Sebastian with news', hat his Acral's sht S 
just dropped anchor in the bay ^vjimiai s snip had 

stone”*" P'^nctual." said Don Pedro, thinking of Wolver- 

Punctual? He's behind the Jair He arrives just too late to 




complete your glorious work by sinking that pirate craR. I shall 
hope to tell him so/’ 

Don Pedro frowned. “That would be imprudent, consider- 
ing his favour w’ith the King. It is not well to ruffle the 
Marquis. Fortunately he is not likely to come ashore. The gout, 
you sec.” 

•'But I shall pay him a visit aboard his ship/' 

There was no make-believe in Captain Blood s frown. Unless 
he could turn Don Sebastian from that reasonable intention the 
smooth plan he had evolved would be disastrously wrecked 

“No no. 1 shouldn’t do that,” he said. 

“Not do it? Of course I shall. It is my duty.” 

“Oh no, no. You would derogate. Think of the great position 
you occupy Captain-General of Puerto Rico, which is to say, 
Governor. Viceroy almost. It is not for you to wait upon admirals, 
but for admirals to wait upon you. And the Marquis of Riconete 
is well aware of it. That is why, being unable, from his plaguey 
gout, to come in person, he sent me to be his deputy. What you 
have to say to the Marquis, you can say here, at your ease. 


Tmpressed. Don Sebastian passed a reflective hand over his 
several chins. “There is. of course, a certain truth in what you say- 
Yes. yes. Nevertheless, in this case I have a special duty to pei lorrn, 

which must be performed in person. 1 must ^ 'f ' 

very fully with the heroic part you have played in saving Pu^*o 
Rico and the King's treasury here, not to mention the plate-ships. 
Honour where honour is due I must see. Don Pedro, that you have 


''"^Anrooha I.cocadia, .emembering wHh a , he horrors 

nf vesierdav which the gallantry of Don Pedro had cut short, and 
furUier possible horrors which his timely coming had averted, was 
waJm a'lid ^ger in reinforcement of her husband's generous 


■""Sr^fore that display of rnuch go^l Don^ Pedro's 
face grew more and more forbidding. Meiny 

‘'“‘'■I, is as 1 leared," he ^ 

If you insist. Don Sebastian, you by my office. 

yesterday was no more than was impo oC bare duty. 

Neither thanks nor praise are due [dr themselves 

They are heroes only who without 'bought of risk to m 

nr concern for their own interests, perform deeds 

within their duties. That, at '^l^^of^^y^conduct yesterday 

have said, to insist upon making to do that, 

would be to affront me You would not. 1 am sure, wish 

Don Sebastian.” ih«» laHv joining her hands 

humble.” 
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Don Sebastian looked crestfallen. He sighed. “It is an attitude 
worthy of a hero. True. But it disappoints me. my friend. It is 
a little return that I could make . . .“ 

"No return is due. Don Sebastian." Don Pedro was for- 
biddingly peremptory. “Let us speak of it no more, ! beg of you.” 
He rose. "1 had better go aboard at once, to receive the Admiral's 
orders. 1 will inform him, in my own terms, of what has taken 
place here. And 1 can point to the gallows you arc erecting on the 
beach for this pestilent Captain Blood. That will be most reassuring 
to his Excellency.” 

Of how' reassuring it was Don Pedro brought news when 
tow’ards noon he came ashore again, no longer in the borrowed ill- 
fitting clothes, but arrayed once more in all the glories of a grande 
of Spain. 

"The Marquis ot Riconete asks me to inform you that since 
the Caribbean is happily delivered of the infamous Captain Blood, 
his Excellency's mission in these waters is at an end, and nothing 
now prevents him from yielding to the urgency of returning to Spain 
at once. He has decided to convoy the plate-ships across the ocean, 
and he begs sou to instruct their captains to ho ready to weigh 
anchor on the first of the ebb : this afternoon at three.” 

Don Sebastian was aghast. “But did you not tell him. sir, that 
it is impossible ?" 

Don Pedro shrugged. "One does not argue with the Admiral 
of the Ocean-Sea.” 


“But. my dear Don Pedro, more than half the crews arc absent 
and the ships are without guns.” 

“Be sure that I did not fail to inform his Excellency ol that. It 
merely annoyed him. He takes the view that since each ship carries 
hands enough to sail her. no more is necessary. The Xtaria Gloriosa 
IS sufliciently armed to protect ilicm.” 

'He does not pause, then, to reflect what may hapiicn should 
they become separated 

“That also I pointed out. It made no impression. His Excel- 
lency IS of a high confidence.” 

Don Sebastian blew out his cheeks. "So! So! To be sure it 
IS his affair. And 1 thank God for it. The plate-ships have brought 
trouble enough upon San Juan dc Puerto Rico, and I’ll be glad to 
«f of them. But permit me to observe that your Admiral 

Don Pedro's sly little smile suggested subtly complete agreement 
It IS understood, then, that you will give orders for the prommSsi 

.eav ■ ‘vr-e-l 
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shall long treasure the memoiy of our happy and profitable 
association. My homage to Dona Leocadia.” 

"But will you not slay to see the hanging of Captain Blood? 
It is to take place at noon.'* 

"The Admiral expects me aboard at eight bells. I dare not keep 

him waiting." ^ ^ j .i. 

But on his way to the harbour. Captain Blood paused at the 

town caol. Bv the officer in charge he was received with the honour 

due to the saviour of San Juan, and doors were unlocked at his 

biddiriQ. . , - I • 

Beyond a yard in which the heavily ironed, dejecicd prisoners 

of yesterday’s afiray were herded, he came to a stone chamber 

lishted by a small window set high and heavily barred. Iri dm d^rk, 

noisome hole sat the great buccaneer, hunched on a stool, his head 

in his manacled hands. He looked up as the door groaned on its 

hinges, and out of a livid face he glared at his visitor. Me did not 

recognize his grimy opponent of yesterday in this elegant gentleman 

in black and silver, whose sedulously curled black periwig fell to 

his shoulders and who swung a gold-headed ebony canc as he 

advanced. . . . c* - u 

"K it lime?" he growled in his bad bpanish. 

BS-sSSSSS 

ruffian sneered. 'You talk like a canting parson sent to 
CJffiltke -he man lam, .he wh^^name 

".\^l^he r"ema'in‘‘ed i£-‘>',y-,7e^"f,rn.rn":S^g 
.mpostor whom amazement tendered s^ecme«^^^^ 

on his heel, he went to icjoin the j he repaired to 

Thence, past the gallows er^ ed on th. beach. 

the waiting boat, and was pulled back to 

flagship in the roads. . < . Captain Blood 

And so it befell that on that sarne Rico, the 

was hanged on the beach /^aria Glorioxa. or 

real Captain Blood ^^'Icd away for . “ ol nc-ships which had 
A,Musian Lass, convoy.ng the ‘^n‘c^7hen the truth 

rf .hei^sration was later discovered to the.t cap, a, ns. 
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Episode III 

THE DEMONSTRATION 


I 


“Fortune," Captain Blood was wont i» say, "detests a niggard. 
Her favours are reserved for the man who knows how to spend 
nobly and to stake boldly." 

Whether you hold him right or wrong in this opinion, it is at 
least beyond question that he never shrank from acting upon it. 
Instances of his prodigality are abundant in that record of his 
fortunes and hazards which Jeremy Pitt has left us. but node is 
more recklessly splendid than that supplied by his measures to 
defeat the West Indian policy of Monsieur dc Louvois when 
it was threatening the great buccaneering brotherhood with 
extinction. 

The Marquis de Louvois. who succeeded the great Colbert in 
the service of Louis XIV, was universally hated whilst he lived, and 
as universally lamented when he died. Than this conjunction of 
estimates there can be. I take it, no higher testimonial to the worth 
of a minister of State. Nothing w as cither too great or too small for 
Monsieur de Louvois' attention. Once he had set the machinery 
of Slate moving smoothly at home, he turned in his reorganizing 
lust to survey the French pos.scssions in tlic Caribbean, where the 
activities of the buccaneers distressed his sense of orderliness. 


Thither, in the King's twenty-four-gun ship the B>ariuiis. he 
dispatched the Chevalier dc Sainionges. an able, pci-sonable 
gentleman in the early thirties, who had earned a confidence which 
Monsieur de Louvois did not lightly bestow, and who bore now 
clear instructions upon how to proceed so as to put an end to the 
evil, as Monsieur de Louvois accounted it. 

To Monsieur de Saintonges, whose circumstances in life were 
by no means opulent, this was to prove an unsuspected and Hcaven- 
^ni chance of fortune ; for in the course of serving his King to the 
best of his ability he found occasion, w'ith an ability even greater 
very abundantly to serve himself. During his sojourn in Martinique 
which the events induced him to protract far beyond what was 

at tropical speed, and married 
Madame dc Vcynac. This young and magnificently handsome 
widow ol Hommaire de Veynac had inherited from her fate husband 

Hr if '■•^1 possessions which comprised nearly a third 

of the island of Martinique, with plantations of sugar spices and 

revenues that were nothing^ short of 


this marriage to bo more than a splendid interlude in the diligent 
pcrrormancc of the duties which had brought him to the New 
World. The nuptials having been celebrated in Saint Pierre with all 
the pomp and luxury proper to the lady’s importance. Monsieur 
de Saintonges resumed his task with the increased consequence 
which he derived from the happy change in his circumstances. He 
took his bride aboard the B-arnais, and sailed away from Saint 
Pierre to complete his tour of inspection before setting a course for 
France and the full enjo>mcnt of the fabulous wealth that was 
now liis. 

Dominica. Guadeloupe. . and the Grenadines he had already 
visited, as well as Sainie Croix, which properly speaking was the 
property not of the French Crown but of the French West India 
Company. The most important pan of his mission, however, 
remained yet to be accomplished at Tortuga, that other property of 
the French West India Company, which had become the stronghold 
of those buccaneers, English. French and Dutch, for whose 
extermination it was the Chevalier's duty to take order. 

His confidence in his ability to succeed in this difficult matter 
had been materially augmented by (he report that Peter Blood, the 
most dangerous and enterprising of all these filibusters, had lately 
been caught by the Spaniards and hanged at San Juan de .Puerto 

R»co. j 

In calm but torrid August weather the Beaman made a good 

pa.ssauc and came to drop anchor in the Bay of Cayona. that r^k- 
bound harbour which Nature might have designed expressly to be a 

^ The Chevalier took his bride ashore with him, bestowing her 
in a chair expressly procured, for which his seamen opened a way 
through the heterogeneous crowd ol Europeans. Negros. Maroons, 
and Mulattos of both sexes who swarmed to view this great lady 

from Ihc French ship. Two half-caste a" f 

the chair with its precious cargo, whilst the rather pompous 

Monsieur de Saintonges, clad ''f 

in one hand and the hat with which he fanned 

stalked beside it damning the heal, the flies, and the smel.s. A , 

nond n^n already indinins a, this early 

point, he perspired profusely, and his head ran 

elaborate golden periwig. Tavona 

Up the gentle acclivity ol the mam unpaved 
with its fierce white glare ot coral dust and its fring „ • 

palms, he toiled to the blessed 

garden and eventually to the cool twilight ot chambe 

the sun’s ardour was e.xcluded by green, slatted 

drinks, in which rum and limes and ^^sar-canc were ski^ully com^ 

pounded, accompanied the cordial welcome extc 

Governor and his two handsome daughters to these distinguishea 

''"'Burthe heat in which Monsieur de Saintonges arrived was 
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destined to be only temporarily allayed. Soon after Madame dc 
Saintonges had been carried off by the Governor's daughters, a 
discussion ensued which reopened all the C hcvaher s pores. 

Monsieur d'Ogcron. who governed Tortuga on Ixlialf ol the 
French West India C ompany, had listened with a gravity increasing 
to gloom to the forcible expositions made by his visitor in the name 
of Monsieur de Louvois. 

A slight, short, elegant man was this Monsieur d'Ogcron who 
retained in this outlandish island of his rule something of the 
courtly airs of the great world from which he came, just as he 
surrounded himself in his house and its equipment with the 
elegancies proper to a French gentleman o( birth. Only breeding 
and good manners enabled him now to dissemble Ins impatience. 
At the end of the Che\alier”s blunt and pompous peroration, he 
fetched a sigh in which there was some w'Citriness. 

*'l suspect.” he ventured, ■that Monsieur dc Louvois is in- 
differently informed upon West Indian conditions.” 

Monsieur de Saintonges was aghast at this hint ol opposition. 
His sense of the importance and omniscience of Monsieur de 
Louvois was almost as high as his sense of his own possession of 
these qualities. 


'1 doubt, sir, if there are any conditions in the world upon 
which Monsieur Ic Marquis is not fully informed.” 

Monsieur d'Ogeron’s smile was gentle and courteous. 'All 
the world is of course aware of Monsieur dc Louvois’ high worth. 
But his Excellency docs not po.sscss my own experience of these 
remotenesses, and this. I venture to think, leniiv sume value to mv 
opinion.” 

By an impalieni gesture the Chevalier waved aside the matter 

of Monsieur d’Ogeron’s opinions. ”Wc lose sight of the point 

llmnk. Suffer me to be quite blunt, sir. Tortuga is under the Hag 

ot hrance. Monsieur dc Louvois takes the view, in which ! venture 

to concur, that it is in the last degree improper ... In short that 

It IS not to the honour of the flag of France that it should protect a 
horde of brigands. a 

d'Ogcrons gentle smile was still all deprecation 

tK rrlT' ’ of France that protects the filibusters but 

the hhbuslers that protect the fiag of France.” usitis. nui 

The tail, blond, rather imposing representative ot the Crown 

came to his feet, as if to mark his indignation “Monsieur that is 
an outrageous statement.” iviunsieur. mat is 

The Governor's urbanity remained unimpaired. ”lt is the faci 
^at ,s ou(r.is«us. nol the statement. Permit me to obsers'e to you 
monsieur, that a hundred and tift> years ago His Holiness^th.' 
Pope bestowed upon Spaiti the New World of Columbus's d s 
n t h"' K ^ 2 tions. the French the Enehsh th‘ 

Ol Which the Sp. mardv have never taken actual 


possession. Because Spain insists upon regarding this as a violation 
of her rights, the Caribbean for years has beep a cockpit. 

‘These buccaneers themselves, whom you regard with such 
contempt, were originally peaceful hunters, cultivators, and traders. 
The Spaniards chased them out of Hispaniola, drove them, English 
and French, from St. Christopher and the Dutch from Sainte 
Croix, by ruthless massacres which did not spare even their women 
and children. In self-defence these men forsook their peaceful 
boucans. took arms, banded themselves together into a brotherhood, 
and hunted the Spaniard in their turn. Thaf the Virgin Islands 
to-day belong to the English Crown is due to these Brethren of 
the Coast, as they call themselves, these buccaneers who took 
possession of those lands in the name of England. This very 
island of Tortuga, like the island of Sainte Croix, came to belong 
to the French West India Company, and so to France, in the same 


way. 

‘ You spoke, sir. of the protection ol the French flag enjoyed by 
these buccaneers. There is here a confusion of ideas. If there were 
no buccaneers to hold the rapacity of Spain in check. 1 ask myself. 
Monsieur de Saintonges, if this voyage of yours would ever have 
been undertaken, for I doubt if there would have been any French 
possessions in the Caribbean to be visited." He paused to smile 
upon the blank amazement of his guest. "I hope, monsieur, that 
I have said enough to justify the opinion, which I take the liberty 
of holding in opposition to that of Monsieur de Louvois, that the 
suppression of the buccaneers might easily result m disaster to the 
French West Indian colonies." 

At this point Monsieur de Saintonges exploded. As so 
commonly happens, it was actually a sense of the truth underling 
the Governor's argument that produced his exasperation. The 
reckless terms of his rejoinder leads us to doubt the wisdom ol 

Monsieur de Louvois in choosing him for an 

‘ You have said enough, monsieur . . more ‘^an enough o 

persuade me that a reluctance to forgo the 
Company and to yourself personally 

in Tortuga, is rendering you negligent of the honour of France, 
Upon which this tralTic is a stain. . 

Monsieur d'Ogcron smiled no longer. 3^' ,o his 

the amount of truth in the Chevalier s accusa ion he c^ie to^hi^ 

feet suddenly, white with anger. But. a His 

little man. he was without any of the bluster of his a 

voice was as cold as ice and very level. . . ^niv -;word 

“Such an assertion, monsieur, can be made to m V 

*srintonges strode about the long room, and 
'Thai is of a piece with the rest ! Preposterous . i envois 

humour, you had better send your ^ to say 

I am but his mouthpiece. I have Mid what I was cha 6 » 

and what t would not have said if I had found you 
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You are to understand, monsieur, that I have not come all the way 
from France to fight duels on behalf of the Crown, but to explain 
the Crown’s views and issue the Crown’s orders. If they appciv 
distasteful to you, that is not my affair. The orders I have for you 
are that Tortuga must cease to be a haven for buccaneers. And 
that is all that needs to be said." 

■‘God give me patience, sir,’' cried Monsieur d'Ogeron in Ins 
distress. ■■Will you be good enough to tell me at the same lime how 
1 am to enforce these orders?" 

■'Where is the dillicully? Close the market in winch you 
receive the plunder. If you make an end of the tralfic. the buc- 
caneers will make an end of themselves." 

"How simple! But how very simple I And what il the 
buccaneers make an end of me and of this possession of the West 
India Company? What if they seize the island of Tortuga for 
themselves, which is no doubt what would happen 7 What then, it 
YOU please. Monsieur de Saintonges?” 

"The might of France will know how to enforce her rights." 

‘Much obliged. Docs the might of France realize how mighty 
It will have to he 7 Has Monsieur de l-ouvois any conception of the 
strength and organization of these buccaneers? Have you never, 
for instance, heard in France of Morgan’s march on Panama? Is 
it realized that there are in all some five or six thousand of these 
men afloat, the most formidable sea-lighters the world has ever 
seen ? If they were banded together by such a menace of extinction 
they could assemble a navy of fortv or liftv ships that would sweep 
the Caribbean from end to end." 

At last the Governor had succeeded in putting Monsieur dc 
Saintonges out of countenance by these realities. For a moment the 
Chevalier stared chapfallen at his ho.st. Then he rallied obstinately. 

Surely, sir, surely you exaggerate." 

"I exaggerate nothing. T desire you to understand that i am 
actuated by something more than the self-interest you so olVcnsivelv 
attribute to me." 


will regret. I am sure, ihe iniuslice ol 

have mlTr" "p"" 'm”"” clear whal you 

orders" . you have your 


*" sranlcd some discrelion in the 

fulhlmcn ol your mission. Finding things as you do as I have 

explained ihcm. it seems lo me that you would do no dk^ervice lo 

the Crown in recommending lo Monsieur de Louvois thm un d 

France is m a position to place a navy in the Caribbean so is tr. 

proieci her posse^.sions, she would be well-advised not to 

the existing state of things/' disturb 

^hc Chevalier nicrelv siilTenctl TnriK^r •'T'u 
O f .he seas mus, a. once -be 


to assuie Monsieur dc Louvois ol your tmmediate compliance.” 

Monsieur d'Ogeron was in despair before the stupidity of this 
official intransigence. "I must stiJI protest, monsieur, that your 
description is not a just one. No plunder comes here but the 
plunder of Spain to compensate us for all the plunder we have 
suflered and shall continue to suffer at the hands of the gentlemen 
of Castile.” 

"That. sir. is fantastic. There is peace between Spain and 
France." 

"In Che Caribbean. Monsieur de Saintonges, there is nevei 
peace. If we abolish the buccaneers, we lay down our arms and 
offer our throats to the knife. That is all.” 

There were, however, no arguments that could move Monsieur 
de Saintonges from the position he had taken up. "I must regard 
that as a personal opinion, more or less coloured — suffer me to 
say it without offence — by the interests of your Company and 
yourself. Anyway, the orders are clear You realize that you will 
neglect them at your peril.” 

"And also that I shall fulfil them at my peril,” said the Governor, 
with a twist of the lips. He shrugged and sighed ”You place me, 
sir. between the sword and the wall.” 

"Do me the justice to understand that I discharge my duty,” said 
the lofty Chevalier de Saintonges, and the concession of those words 
was the only concession Monsieur d'Ogeron could wring from his 
obstinate self-sufficiency 


Monsieur de Saintonges sailed away with his wife that same 
evening from Tortuga, setting a course for Port au Prince, where he 
desired to pay a call before finally steering for France and the 

opulent ease which he could now command there. 

Admiring liimself for the firmness with which he had resisted 
all the Governor of Tortuga's special pleading, he took Madame 
de Saintonjges into his confidence in the matter, so that she too 

might admire him. . . _ 

"That little trafficker in brigandage might have persuaded me 
from my duty if I had been less alert,'’ he laughed. ‘ But I arn not 
easily deceived. That is why Monsieur de Louvois chose me for a 
mission of this importance. He knew the difficulties I should meet, 
and knew that I should not be duped by misrepresentations however 

specious.” , . 

She was a tall, handsome, languorous lady, sloe-eyed. piacK- 
haired, with a skin like ivory and a bosom of Hebe. Her languishing 
eyes considered in awe and reverence this husband from the S*’*' 
world, who was to open for her social gates in France that wou 0 
have been closed against the wife of a mere planter, however neb. 
Yet for all her admiring confidence in his acumen, she ventured 
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to wonder was he correct in regarding as purely sell-inierested the 
arguments which Monsieur d’Ogeron had presented. She had not 
spent her life in the West Indies without learning somctlnng ol the 
predatoriness of Spam, although perhaps she had itc\cr until now 
suspected the extent to witich the activities of the buccimeers might 
be keeping that predaioriness in check. Spain maintained a 
considerable fleet in the Caribbean, mainly for the purpose of 
guarding her settlements from tilibustcring raids. The suppression 
of the filibusters would render that fleet comparatively idle, and in 
idleness there is no knowing to what devilry men may turn, especially 
if they be Spaniards. 

Thus, meekly, Madame dc Saintonges to her adored husband. 
But the adored husband, with the high spirit that rendered him so 
adorable, refused to be shaken. 

"In such an event, be sure that the King ol France, my master, 
will take order." 


Nevertheless, his mind was no longer quite at rest His wife's 
very submissive and tentative support of Monsicui d'Ogcion's 
argument had unsettled him. It was easy to gird at the self-interest 
of the Governor of Tortuga, and to assign to it his dread of Spain 
Monsieur de Saintonges. because, himself, he ha'd acquiicd a sudden 
and enormous interest in French West Indian possessions, began 
to ask himscll whether, after all, he might not have been too icadv 
to believe that Monsieur d Ogeron had exaggerated. 

And the Governor of Tortuga had not c.xagueiatcd Howcvci 
much his interests may have jumped with his arguments, there can 
^ no doubt whatever that these were well founded. Because ol 
this ho could perceive ahead of him no other course but to resign 
his olfice and return at once to France, leaving Monsieur de 
Louvois to work out the destinies of the French West Indies and ol 

he West India Company. But if the new minister's will nro 

"ItZ" I'-e no 

Governoi ^pen^ a disturbed night, and sicm late on 
the fol owing morning, to be eventually aroused by gunfim 

rocks of Cayona had never vl Thoed “ .^uch as Ihe 

trailing in her wake the two r£hTv ariln Ocean-Sea, 

ships taken at Puerto Rico " ^ ° Spanish galleons, the plate- 

The guns that thundered theyalut^s were the guns of Blood’s 





own Heel of three ships, which had been refitting at Tortuga in his 
absence and aboard which during the past week all had been 
mourning and disorientation 

Rejoicing as fully as any of those lubilant buccaneers m his 
return from the dead of a man whom he too had mourned — for a 
real friendship existed between the Governor of Tortuga and the 
great Captain — Monsieur d'Ogeron and his daughters prepared 
for Peter Blood a feast of welcome, to which the Governor brought 
some of those bottles “from behind the faggots*' as he described the 
choice wines that he received from France. 

The Captain came in great good humour to the feast, and 
entertained them at table with an account of the queer adventure 
in Puerto Rico, which had ended in the hanging of a poor scoun- 
drelly pretender to the name and fame of Captain Blood, and had 
enabled him to sail away unchallenged with the two plate-ships that 
were now anchored in the harbour of Tortuga. 

"I never made a richer haul, and I doubt if many richer have 
ever been made. Of the gold alone my own share must be a matter 
of twenty-fi\e thousand pieces of eight, which I'll be depositing 
with you against bills of exchange on France. Then the peppers 
and spices in one of the galleons should be worth over a hundred 
thousand pieces to the West India Company. It awaits your 
valuafion. my friend." 

But an announcement which should have increased the 
Governor’s good humour merely served to precipitate him visibly 
into the depths of gloom by reminding him of how the circumstances 
had altered. Sorrowfully he looked across ihe table at his guest, and 
SOI row fully he shook his head 

•'All that IS finished, my friend, i am under a cursed interdict. 
And forth in fullest detail came the tale of the visit of the Chevalier 
dc Saintonges with us curtailmcni of Monsicu; d'Ogeron's activities. 
“So you see. my dear Captain, the markets of the West India 

Company arc now dosed to you.' 

The keen shaven, sunburned lace in its frame of black curls 

showed an angry consternation. 

“Name of'God ' But didn ' vou tell this lackey irom Court 

that ■■ ^ ^ 

“There was noifiing ! did not lell him to which a man ol sense 

sliould fuive -listened no argument that I did not present. T® 
that I had to say lie weaned me with insistence that he doubled if 
there were any conditions m the world upon which Monsieur de 
Louvois IS not niormed To the Chevalier de Saintonges there 
is no god bui Louvois and Saintonges is his prophet So much wa.s 
plain. A consequential gentleman this Monsieur de Saintonges. 
like all these C ourt minions Laicly m Martinique he married the 
widow of Hominaiie dc Veynac. Tliat wiM make him one of the 
richest men in France. \'ou know ihc cn'ecl of great possessions on 
a sclf-sumcient man ' Monsieui d'Ogeron spread his hands I' 

IS finished mv fnend 
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But with this Captain Blood could not agree. That is to Ix-nd 
your head to the axe. Oh no. no. Defeat is not to be accepted so 
easily by men of our strength.” 

“For you. who dwell outside the law. all things arc possible. 
But for me . . . Here in Tortuga 1 represent the law of I i.mcc. 

1 must serve and upliold it. And the law has pronounced.” 

“Had I arrived a day sooner the law might have lx:en made to 
pronounce ditTcrcntly.” 

D’Ogeron was wistfully sardonic. ‘ You imagine, in spite ol 
all that 1 have said, that you could base persuaded this coxcomb of 
his folly?” 

“There is nothing o( which a man cannot lie [xrrsuaded if the 
proper arguments are put before him in the proper manner.” 

“I tell you that 1 put before him all the arguments that 
exist.” 

“No, no. You presented only those tlujt occurred to you.” 

“If you mean that I should have put a pistol to the head ol this 
insuflcrable puppy . . .” 

“Oh, my friend ! That is not an argument. It is a constraint. 

We arc all of us self-interested, and none are more so than those 

who. like this Chevalier de, Saintonges. are rcadv to accuse others 

of that fault. An appeal to his interests might have been Per- 
suasive. ' 


“Perhaps. But what do I know of liis interests 
“What do you know of them? Oh, but think, 'llavc vou not 

' tJ married the u idow of I lommairc 

de Vcsnac? That gives him great West Indian interests You 
spoke vaguely and generally of Spanish raids upon the settlements 
o o her nations. You should have [seen more particular Ym' 

should have dwelt upon the possibility of a raid upon wc ilihv 

gone clfa'n« Iflo'r- 

los,“oppor?unit°y" or,ha( 

he sailed for Pori L PrinS—-' ' 

hin,'.''’°Hrr;onc "o Porl'a? p'^tce 'n.crrup, 

las. ''SCirroT^r'^ his 

Iha. rI'ir„‘^rbTw:ror.L-TX3 

Hispa® ior™' ‘"--'ve he round 

in.e':Spr'hiras‘"J ^nd'°? ' 

him?” returns, and try my persuasive arts on 

‘You'd waste your time. Captain ' 
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“You make too sure. It’s the great gift of persuasion I have. 
Sustain your hopes awhile, my friend, until I put Monsieur de 
Saintonges to the test." 

But to raise from their nadir the hopes of Monsieur d’Ogeron 
something more was necessary than mere light-hearted assurances. 
It was with the sigh of an abiding despondency that he bade farewell 
that day to Captain Blood, and without confidence that he wished 
him luck in whatever he might adventure. 

What form the adventure might lake. Captain Blood, himself, 
did not yet know when he quitted the Governor’s house and went 
aboard his own splendid forty-gun ship the Amhella, which, ready 
ior sea, fitted, armed and Victualled, had been standing idle during 
his late absence. But the thought he gave the matter was to such 
good purpose that late that same afternoon, with a definite plan 
.-onceived. he Ireld a council of war in the great cabin and assigned 

particular duties to his" leading associates. 

Magthorpe and Dyke were to remain in Tortuga in charge ol 
the treasure-ships. Wolverstone was given command of the Spanish 
Admiral’s captured flagship, the Maria Ghriosa,^ was required to 
sail at once with very special and detailed instructions.- To 
Yberville the French buccaneer who was associated with him, 
Blood entrusted the Elizabeth, with orders to make ready to put to 

'‘^“'That same evening, at sunset, the Arabella was warped out of 

horizon. -isierlv breezes, the two buccaneei 

Beaune up aga.nil off Poinl Palmish on the 

foVThe^n^o^st' or Hispaniola byj^ 

n Pafi^ish'nndrrfu^al^^^^ Cap.ain Blood decided lo take 
up his station for what was lo be done. 


A. abou. the tinte that the Hi" 

asting ancho. m that lonely cov Prince, The smells 

laniola the Bearmns wa> weighing Saintonges. 

r Piacco(lendcdlhedchca.e nos,.dsoma^^^^^^^^^^ 

,nd on this '7, h°s v'sit even at the cost o 

.clmTpinl^ U.v' k m Jk business 

Iha ^ X 1^ of Monsicut de Louvo,s, the 


Chevalier now turned his face towards France and his thoughts 
to lighter and more personal matters. 

With a light wind abeam, the progress of the Bearnais was so 
slow that it look her twenty-four hours to round C'ape St. Nicholas 
at the Western end of the Tortuga Channel ; so that it was some- 
where about sunset on the day following that of her departure from 
Port au Prince when she entered that narrow' passage. 

Monsieur de Saintonges at the time was lounging elegantly on 
the poop beside a day-bed set under an awning of brown sail- 
cloth. On this day-lred reclined his handsome Creole wife I herc 
was about this superbly proportioned lady, from the deep mellow- 
ness of her voice to the great pearls entwined in her glossy black 
hail, nothing that did not announce her opulence. It was enhanced 
at present by profound contentment in this marriage in which each 
party so perfectly complemented the other. She seemed to glow and 
swell with It as she lay there luxuriously, faintly waving her jewelled 
fan. her rich laugh so ready to pav homage to the wit with which 
her bridegroom sought to da/zle her. 

Into this idyll stepped, more or le.ss abruptly, and ccnuinly 
intrusively. Monsieur Lu/an. the Captain of the Uearnais. a lean 
brown, hook-nosed man something above the middle height, whose 
air and carriage were those of a soldier rather than a seaman. A.s 
he approached, he took the telescojK* from under his arm and 
pointed alt with it. 

-Yonder is something that IS odd- he said. And he held out 

the glass. Take a look, C hcvalicr." 

Monsieur dc Saintonges rose slowly, and his eyes followed the 

indication. Some three miles to westward a sail was visible. 

A ship, he said, and languidly accepted the prolTercd telescope 

h» r view was clearer and where 

he could find a support on which to steady his elbow. 

beheld a big while vessel very high in 
K poop. She was veering northward, on a starboard tack against 

conmcn^'-^Wha.'pret'do^y^^^^^ 

flrsl we sighleTher taler 

What then ?" 

resumed. ^“FroJ^fhe posiLn of he? n^c 

You will have observed that she is of a hL'* admiral's ship. 

carries forty.igh. guns besides 


paused, finally to add with some force: “When 1 am followed by 
a ship like that I like to know the reason.” 

Madame stirred languidly on her day-bed to an accompaniment 
of deep, rich laughter. “Are you a man to start at shadows. 

Captain?” . j , 

“Invariably, when cast by a Spaniard, madame. Luzan s 

tone was sharp. He was of a peppery temper, and this was stirr^ 

by the reflection upon his courage which he found implied in 

Madame's question. • j .• ,r 

The Chevalier, disliking the tone, permitted himselt some 

sarcasms where he would have been better employed m inquiring 

into the reasons for the Captain's misgivings. Luzan departed in 


tLi nighi the wind dropped to the merest breath, and so slow 
was their progress that by the following dawn they were some 
five or six^milcs to the west of Portugal Point ^ 

straits And daylichl showed them the big Spanish sh'P ever at 
about .he same distance astern. Uneasily and ="8* Cap.am 
Luzan scanned her once more, then passed h g 
lieutenant. . , 

Thf licmentm looked and whilst she 

and then having scanned the pennant on her fore-topmast he 
was able to add the information that she was the flagship of the 
Snanish Admiral of the Ocean-Sca, the Marquis of Riconetc. 

^ That she should put out stunsails so as to catch the last possible 
ounce of the licht airs increased the Captain s sus^on that her 
aim was to overhaul him. and being imbued, as t^me an ex- 
nericnccd seaman, whilst in these waters with a healthy mistrust of 
die intentions of all Spaniards, he took his decision, 

DossTble sa°r and as close-hauled as he dared run. he headed south 
fo, he shelter of one of the harbours of the northern coas of 

Rond' itpanioi? Thi.he, >his Spantard, if she was mdeed n 

=y -r To^'l'iiry 'holdr ""e ^^an^^uv^;Mld also 

At once the great galleon was seen to veer m the same dir^lion 

actually thrusting her nose yet a point nearer to as 

was It became as clear that she was in pursuit of ^he ^ 

rtia.' the BMr„a,s would be cut oT tu.'s.i I somffour 

green coast that was now almosi ahead of her but s 

■""MaiamJ de Sa.ntonges, greatly ;-omntodcd in her by 

the apparently quite unnecessary list to starbo.ird. dema^n^c^^^ 
impatiently to be informed by Heaven or Hell what ® 
that morning with the fool who comman led the Bearnais. 
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uxonolis Chevalier, in bcd-eown and slippers, and with a hurriedly 
donned periwig, the curls of which hung like a row of tallow candles 
about his flushed countenance, made haste to go and ascertain. 

He reeled along the almost perpendicular deck ol tlio gangway 
to the ship's waist, and stood there bawling angrily for Lu/an. 

The Captain apisearcd at the poop-rail to answer him with a 
curt account of his apprehensions. 

“Arc you still under that absurd persuasion ?'' quoth Monsieur 
de Saintonges 'Absurd' V\’hv should a Spaniard b>e m pursuit 
of US '?" 

"It will be better to continue to ask ourseiscs that question than 
to wait to discover the answer." snapped Lu/an, thus, by tiis lack 
of deference, increasing the Chevalier’s annoyance. 

"But it is imbecile, this!" raved Saintonges. 'To run away 
from nothing. And it is infamous to discompose Madame dc 
Saintonges by fears so Infantile." 

Lu/an’s patience completely left him. 'She'll he inlinitcly more 
discomposed." he sneered, "if these infantile fears are rcali/ed." 
And he added bluntly: "Madame ilc Saintonges is .i handsome 
woman, and Spaniards are Spaniards." 

A shrill exclamation was his answer, to announce that Madame 
herself hud now emerged from the companionway. She was in a 
state of undress that barely preserved the decencies; for without 
wailing to cast more titan a wrap over her mghi-rail. and with a 
mane of lustrous black hair like a cloak about her splendid 
shoulders, she had come to ascertain for herself what might be 
happening. 

Lu/an’s remark, ovcrlrcard as she was stepping into the ship's' 
waist, brought upon him now a torrent of shrill abuse, in the course 
of which he heard himself described as a paltry coward and a low, 

coarse wretch. And before she had ^lonc. the C hevaher was adding 
his voice to hers. 


You are mad, sir. Mad ! What can vve possibly have to fear 
from a Spanish ship, a King's ship, you tell me. an Admiral? We 
fly the flag of France, and Spain is not at war with France." 

Luzan controlled himself to answer as quicilv as he might, 
lb these waters, sir. it is impossible to say with whom Spain may 
be at vvar Spain is persuaded that God created the Americas 

Sed ^^"^rVbS •’ ' 

remembered not only this, but also that Irom 
someone else he had lately heard cvpiessions very similar. Madame 
howcvei was distracl-ng his attention. 'The fellow's wits -ire 
turned by panic." she railed in furious contempt. 'U is terrible 
that sueh a man should be entrusted with a ship He would he 
better fitted to command a kitchen battery." ^ would be 

alone knows what might have been the answer to ihm 
boa^ what the consequences of it if at that very r^omim the 

boom ot a gun had not come lo^save Lu/an the troubirot a reply! 


and abruptly to change the scene and the tempers of the actors. 

■ Righteous Heaven!” screamed Madame, and “Venlredieu !” 
swore hei husband. 

1 he lady clutched her bosom. The Chevalier, with a face of 
chalk, put an arm protectingly about her. From the poop the 
Captain, whom they had so freely accused of cowardice, laughed 
outright with a wcH-savourcd malice. 

"You are answered, Madame. And you, sir. Another time 
perhaps you will reflect before you call my fears infantile and my 


conduct imbecile." 

With that he turned his back upon them, so that he might speak 
to the lieutenant who had hastened to his elbow. He bawled an 
order. It was instantly followed by the whistle of the boatswain's 
pipe, and in the waist about Saintonges and his bride there was a 
sudden jostling stir as the hands came pouring from their quarters 
to be marshalled for whatever the Captain might require of them. 
Aloft there was another kind of activity; Men were swarming 
the ratlines and spreading nets whose purpose was to catch any 
spars that might be brought down in the course of action. 

A second gun boomed from the Spaniard and then a third , aiter 
that there was a pause, and then they were saluted by what sounded 

like the thunder of a whole broadside. 

The Chevalier lowered his white and shaking wife, whose kn^ 
had suddenly turned to water, to a seat on the hatch-coaming. He 

was futiicly profane in his distress. , 

From the rail Luzan, taking pity on them, and entirely unruffled. 

Liu^rcd what he believed to be reassuiiince. 

• At present she is burning powder to no purpose. Nkre 
Span^h bombast. She'll come within range before I fire a shot. 

Mv Gunners hjivc their orders- * * ^ 

But far from reassuring them, this was merely to increase the 

Chevalier’s furv and distress. ^ nf it 

"God of my life! RcMurn her fire? You mustn i think of it. 

You can't deliver battle.” 

-■Bur'yo Jeannot'^' with Madame dc Saintonges on 

'’“•■You «an, co iaugh,' said Luzan^ ' i’fh noXca 
1 rance on board I must still fight my ship. And have no cho ce, 

pray observe. We are being overhauled too^st «•. 

in lime. And how do I know that we should be safe even then / . 

The Chevalier stamped in rage. 

"But they arc brigands, then, these Spaniards? 

There was another roar of artillery at c'^ser quarters now 
which if still not close enough jJa^iage was close enough to 
increase the panic of Monsieur and Madame dc ® ugj 

The Captain was no longer heeding them. His 
clutched his arm* and was pointing w^tward. Luza . 
iel«copc to his eye, was following that indicatJOn. 


A mile or so off on their starboard beam, midway between the 
B^arnais and the Spanish Admiral, a big red forty-gun sliip under 
full sail was creeping into view round a headland of the Hispaniola 
coast. Close in her wake came a second ship of an armament only 
a little less powerful. They flew no flag, and h \sas m increasing 
apprehension that Luzan watched their moNcmenis, wondering 
were they fresh assailants. To his almost incredulous lelicl. he 
saw them veer to larboard, heading in the direction of the Spaniard 
still half hidden in the smoke of her last cannonade, which that 
morning's gentle airs were slow to disperse. 

Light though the wind might be, the ncw-comcrs had the 
advantage of it. and with the weather-gauge of the Spaniard they 
advanced upon him, like hawks stooping to a heron, opening liic 
with their forechasers as they went. 

Through a veil of rising smoke the Spaniard could be discerned 
easing up to rccci\c them; then a half-dozen guns \olleyed from 
her flank, and she was again lost to view in the billowing \shiic 
clouds they had belched. But she seemed to have fired wildly in 
her excessive haste, for the red ship and her consort held steadily 
for some moments on their course, evidently unimp.uied, then 
swung to starboard, and delivered each an answering broadsitle at 
the Spaniard. 

By now. under Luzan's directions, and despite the protests of 
Monsieur dc Saintonges. the Bcarnais too had cased up. until she 
stood with idly flapping sails, suddenly changed from actor to 
spectator in this drama of the seas. 

"Why do you pause, sir?" cried Saintonges. "Keep to your 
course. Take advantage of this chock to make that harbour." 

"Whilst others light my battles for me?" 

■^■ou liave a lady on board." Saintonges ragci! at him. 
"Madame de Saintonges must be placed in safely.” 

"She IS in no danger at present. And we mav Ix' needed. A 
while ago you accused me of cowardice. Now vou would persuade 
me to Isccome a coward. For the sake of Madame de Saintonges 
1 will not go into battle save in the last extremity. But for that last 
extremity I must stand prepared.” 

He was so grimly firm that Saintonges dared insist no further, 
instead, sctbng his hojxs upon those Heaven-sent rescuers, he stood 
on the hatch-coaming, and from that elevation sought to follow the 
fortunes of the battle which was roaring away to westward. But 
there was nothing to be seen now save a great curtain of smoke 
like a vast spreading, deepening cloud that hung low over the sea 
and extended for perhaps two miles in the sluggish air From 
somewhere within the heart of it they continued for awhile to he™ 
i^he thunder ol the guns. Then came a spell of silence, and aBer 
a while on the southern edge of the cloud two ships apwared thM 

^hips. Gradually rigginS hull! 
definition as the smoke rolled away from them and at 
about ,h= same t,me the hear, of cloud began lo assume a ?osy 


tint, deepening swiftly to orange, until through the thinning smoke 
it was seen to proceed from the flames of a ship on fire. 

From the poop-rail, Luzan's announcement brought relief at 
last to the Chevalier. “The Spanish Admiral is burning. It is the 
end oi her.” 


One of the two ships responsible for the destruction of the 
Spanish galleon remained hove to on the scene of action, her boats 
lowered and ranging the waters In her neighbourhood. This Luzan 
made out through his telescope. The other and larger vessel, 
emerging trom that brief decisi\e engagement without visible scars, 
headed eastward, and came beating up against the wind towards 
the Ihhtrnai.s. her red hull and gilded beakhead aglow in the morning 
sunshine. Still she displayed no flag, and this circumstance renewed 
in Monsieur de Sainionges the apprehensions which the issue of the 
battle had allavcd. 

With hi.s lady still in her half-clad condition, he was now on 
the poop ai Luzan's side, and to the Captain he put the question 
was it prudent to remain hove to whilst this ship of undeclared 

nationaliiv advanced upon them. ... j .u 

“But hasn't she proved a friend? A friend in need? said the 

Captain. ... u- i.,:.. 

Madame cic Samtonges had not yet forgiven Luzan his plain 

speaking. Out of her hostility she answered him. “You a.s.sume 

too much. All that we really know is that she proved an enemy to 

that Spanish ship. How do you know that these arc not pirates to 

whom every ship is a prey? How do we know that since lire has 

robbed iheln of their Spanish prize they may not be intent now 

upon comf-Kinsaiing themselves at our expense . ,uin,, i 

^ Luzan looked at her without atlection. There is one thing 1 
know ■■ said he tarllv. "Her .sailing powers are as much in excess 
of our own as her armament. !t would avail us little to turn a 
craven tail if she means to overtake us. And there is another thing 

irihcv meanli:sm,.chicl onco|- those ships wouWnol 

behind ■ Tlie two of them would be heading for us. So we need 

noi fear lo do what courtesy dictates. />•,..,,« u-hird 

This argiimciii was reassuring arid so ‘ ^ 

whilst in the brccz.c that was Ircshenmg now the " ranger ^mc 
rippling forward over the sunlit waicr. At a 

a au-ii icr of a mile she hove to. A boat was lowered to the calm sea 

and came speeding with flash of yellow oars 'r of th^FrenS 

Out of her a tall man climbed the Jacob s 

vessel, and stood at last upon the poop in an f 

silver, from which you might suppose him to ?^hiD ^ 

Versailles or .he Alameda rather than from ihc deck of a ship in 

aciiop 


To the group that received him there — Monsieui dc Saintonges 
and his wife in their disarray, with Luzan and his lieutenant— this 
stately gentleman bowed until the curls of his periwig met across his 
square chin, whilst the claret feather in his dolled hat swept the 


deck. 

“I come," he announced in fairly fluent l-rench. "to hear and 
receive felicitations, and to assure myself before sailing away that 
you are in no need of further assistance and that you sulTcrcd no 
damage before we had the honour to intervene and dispose of that 
Spanish brigand who was troubling you." 

Such gallant courtesy completely won them, especially the lady. 
They reassured him on their own score and were solicitous as to 
what hurts he might have taken in the fight, for all that none were 
manifest. 

Of these he made light. He had suffered some damage on the 
larboard quarter, which they could not see, but so slight as not to 
be worth remarking, whilst his men had taken scarcely a scratch. 
The fight, he explained, had been as brief as, in one sense, it was 
regrettable. He had hoped to make a prize of that fine galleon. 
But before he could close wkh her, a shot had fountl and fired her 
powder-magazine, and so the little affair ended almost Isefore it was 
well begun. He had picked up most of her crew, and his consort 
was still at that work of rescue. 


“As for the flagship of the Admiral of the Ocean-Sea, you sec 
what's left of her. and very’ soon you will not see even that." 

They carried off this airy, elegant preserver to the great cabin, 
and in the wine ot France they pledged his opportuneness and the 
victory which had rescued them from ills unnamable. Yc\ through- 
out there was from black-and-silvcr no hint of his identity or 
nationality, although this they guessed from his accent to be 
English. Saintonges, at last, approached the matter obliquely. 
“You fly no flag, sir," he said, when they had drunk. 

The swarthy gentleman laughed. He conxeyed tlie impression 
that laughter came to him readily. “Sir, to lie frank with you, I 
am of those who fly any flag that the occasion may demand. It 
might have been rcassviring if I had approached you under French 

colours. But in the stress of the hour I gave no thought to it. You 

could hardly mistake me for a foe." 

bew.'iderm’cm': *'•'>"■'8 

“Just SO." And airily he continued : “At present 1 am on mv 
way to Tortuga, and m haste. I am to assemble men and shfps for 
an expedition to Martinique." 

It was the lady's turn to grow round-eyed. “To MarUniquer' 
^med suddenly a little out of breath. “An expedition to 
Martinique? An expedition ? But to what end?" 

Her interx'cntion had the apparent effect of takinn him Kv 
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■‘There is a possibility — I will put it no higher— that Spain may 
be fitting out a squadron for a raid upon Saint Pierre. The 
loss of the admiral which I have left in flames out yonder may 
delay their preparations, and so give us more time. It is what I 
hope." 

Rounder still grew her dark eyes, paler her cheeks. Her deep 
bosom svas heaving now in tumult. 

“Do you say that Spaniards propose a raid upon Martinique? 
Upon Martinique?” 

And the Chevalier in an excitement scarcely less marked than 
his \\i!‘e s added at once : “Impossible, sir. Your information must 
be at fault. God of my life ! That would be an act of war. And 
France and Spain are at peace.” 

The dark brows of their preserver were raised again as if in 
amusement at their simplicity. "An act of war. Perhaps. But was 
it not an act of war for that Spanish ship to fire upon the French 
flag this morning? Would the peace that prevails in Europe have 
availed >ou in the West Indies if you had b^n sunk?” 

“An account — a strict account — would have been asked of 
Spain" 

“And It would have been rendered, not a doubt. With apologies 
of the fullest and some lying tales of a misunderstanding. But 
would that have set your ship afloat again if she had l>cen sunk this 
morning, or restored you to life so that you might expose the liw 
by which Spanish men of State would cover the niisdecd? Has this 
not happened, too. and often, when Spain has raided the settlements 
of other nations?” 

"But not of late, sir." Saintonges retorted. 

Black-and-silvcr shrugged. "Perhaps that is just the reason why 
the Spaniards in the Caribbean grow restive.” 

And by that answer Monsieur de Saintonges was silenced. 


bewildered. 

“But Martinique !” wailed the lady. ^ ^ . 

Black-and-silver shrugged expressively. “The Spaniards call i 
Martinico, Madame. You arc to remember that Spam beheve.s 
that God created the New World especially for her proiit, and that 
the I')ivine Will approves her resentment of all interlopers. 

Isn't that just what 1 told you. Chevalier?’ said Luzan. 
"Almost my own words to you this morning when you would not 

believe there could he danger from a Spanish ship. 

There was an approving gleam from the bright blue eyes of the 

swarthy stranger as they rested on the French captain. 

"So so. Yes. It is hard to believe. But you have now the 
pioof ol it. I think, that in these waters, as in the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. Spain respects no flag but her own ^c^ 

present to compel respect. The settlors ol every other nation 
have experienced in turn the Spaniards’ resentment of their presence 
here It expresses itself in devastating raids, in rapine, and in 
massacre I need not enumerate instances They will be present 


;\ct: 




in your mind. If today it should happen, indeed, lo be the turn of 
Martinico, we can but wonder that it should not have come before. 
For that is an island worth plundering and possessing, and Fran^ 
maintains no force in the West Indies that is adequate to restrain 
these conquistadores, Fortunately wc still exist. If it were not tor 
us . . 

“For you?" Saintonges interrupted him, his voice sudtlcnly 
sharp. “You exist, you say. Of whom do you speak, sir ? Who 
are you?" 

The question seemed to take the stranger by surprl^c. He 
stared, expressionless, for a moment ; then his ansvser, for all tliat 
it confirmed the suspicions of the C hevalier and the consictions of 
Luzan. was nevertheless as a thunderbolt to Saintonges. 

“I speak of the Brethren of the Coast, of course. The buc- 
caneers, sir." And he added, almost it seemed vsiih a sort of 
pride; “I am Captain Blood." 

Blankly, his jaw fallen. Sainlonges looked across the table into 
that dark, smiling face of the redoubtable filibuster who had Ix'cn 
reported dead. 


To be faithful to his mission he should place this man m irons 
and carry him a prisoner to France. But not only would th.it in 
the circumstances of the moment be an act of blackest ingratitude, 
it would be rendered impossible by the prc.scncc at hand of tuo 
heavily armed buccaneer ships. Moreover, in the light so suddenly 
vouchsafed to him. Monsieur de Sainlonges pcrceiscd that it would 
be an act of grossest folly. He considered what had happened that 
ntorning: the direct and very distuibing evidence of Spain's 
indiscriminate predatoriness : the evidence of a buccaneer activity 
which he could not now regard as other than salutary, supplied by 
that burning ship a couple of miles away ; the further evidence of 
one and the other contained in this new^ of an impending Spanish 
raid on Martinique and the intended buccaneer intervention to save • 
It where France had not the means at hand. 

Considering all this — and the Martinique busincs-, touched him 
so closely and personally that from Ixiing perhaps the richest man 
1? he might find himself ns a result o! it no better than he 

voyage— it leapt to the eye that for once, at 
I^si, the omniscient Monsieur dc Louvois had been at fault. So 
clear was it and so demonstrable, that Sainlonges Ixgan lo conceive 
It hjs duty to shoulder the burden of that demonstration 

in and emotions quivered 

m the hoarse voice in which, still staring blankly at Captain Blood 
he ejaculated : “You arc that brigand of the sea r 

Blood displayed no rc.scnimeni. He smiled fiK Km 

Kin.' A 

hush^int™lu?chfn1"hi^ breathless excitement to her 

from her shoulders, so that still more" oX7opu"lem'charms became 
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revealed. But this went unheeded by her. In such an hour of 
crisis modesty became a negligible matter. 

“Charles, what will you do?” 

“Do?“ said he dully. 

“The orders you left in Tortuga may mean ruin tome, and . . 

He raised a hand to stem this betrayal of self-interest. In 
whatever might have to be done, of course, no interest but the 
interest of his master the King of France must be permitted to sway 
him. 

“I see. my dear. I see. Duty becomes plain. We have revived 
a valuable lesson this morning. Fortunately before it is too 
lale,“ 

She drew a deep breath of relief, and swung excitedly, anxiously, 
to Captain Blood. “You have no doubt in your mind, sir, that your 
buccaneers can ensure the salety of Martinique?’ 

“None, Madame.” His lone was of a hard confidence. The 
Bay of Saint Pierre will prove a mousetrap for the Spaniards 
are so rash as to sail into it. I shall know what Is to do. And the 
plunder of their ships alone will richly defray the costs of the 
expedition.” 

And then Saintonges laughed. ^ j 

“Ah. yes,” said he. "The plunder, to be sure. 1 undeijtand. 
The ships of Spain are a rich prey, when all Is said. Oh. I do not 

sneer, sir. I hope I am not so ungenerous." 

“I could not suppose it, sir,” said Captain Blood. He pushed 

back his chair, and rose. "I will be taking 

is freshening and I should seize the advantage If it holds I shall be 

T5c'^slood!*^ndinc(f a little, before Madame de Saintongw. 
awaiting the proffer of her hand, when the Chevalier took him by 

“A moment yet, sir. Keep Madarne company { wri'f « 

letter which you shall carry for me to the Governor of Tortuga. 

“A letter’” Captain Blood assumed astonishment. lo 
commend th[s poor exploit of ours? Sir. sir. never be at so much 

*'^”^Monsicur de Saintonges was for a moment ill at ease. “It . . 

it has a further purpose,” he said at last. another 

“Ah ! If it is to serve some purpose of your own, that is anoiner 

matter. Pray command me.” 


In the faithful discharge of that courier’s 0 ®“ CaPtain Blood 
1 '^ the letter from the Chevalier de Saintonges on the evening ot 
that same day before the Governor of Tortuga, without any word o 
explanation. 
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Mon'iiour 


“From the Chevalier de Saintonges, you say?” 
d'Ogeron was frowning thoughlfiilly. “To what purpose ? 

“I could guess,” said Captain Blood. “But why should 1. 
when the letter is in your hands? Read it. and we shall know.” 
"In what circumstances did >ou obtain this letter?” 

“Read it. It mav tell you. and to save my breath ” 

D'Ogeron broke the seal and spread the sheet. NS'ith knitted 
brows he read the formal retraction by the ropresentatise of the 
Crown of France of the orders left with the CJosernor of Tortuga 
for the cessation of all traflic with the buccatieers. Monsieur 
d'Ogeron was required to continue relations with them as hcietoforo 
pending fresh instructions from France. And the Chevalier added 
the conviction that these instructions when and if they came would 
nowise change the existing order of things, lie was conlidcnt that 
when he had fully laid before the Marquis dc Loiivois the demon- 
stration he had received of the conditions prevailing in the West 
Indies, his Excellency would be persuaded of the inexpediency at 
present of enforcing his decrees against the buccaneers. 

Monsieur d'Ogeron blew out his checks. "But will you tell me. 
then, how you worked this miracle with that obstinate numbskull ?” 

"Every argument d.epends, as I said to you. upon the manner 
of its presentation. ^ ou and I boilt said the same thing to the 
Chevalier de Saintonges. But you said it in words. I said h chicHy 
in action. Knowing that fools learn onlv by experience 1 supplicv,! 
experience for him. It was thus.” And he rendered a full account of 
that early-morning sea-fight off the northern coast of Hispaniola 
The Governor listened, stroking his chin. "Ycs.” he said slowly 
when the talc was done. “Yes. That would he persuasive. And 
to .scare him with this bogey of a raid on Martinique and the 
probable loss of his new-found wealth was well conceived. Bui 

.hr".vlHn» ^ •'nend, on the score of vour 

w^s or vn.; forgetting how ama7ingly fortunate it 

calLon M a place and at such a time a Spanish 
gaUeon should have had the temerity to attack the Dcnrmiis'* 

Ama^ngly fortunate ! It fits your astounding luck most oddly 
Mo.st oddly, as you say.” Blood solemnly agreed. ^ ' 

con,mandcd h?r rno ?„u' know-' " 

W.a. a. 

and came back here in her when vou hronoM rli . Domingo. 

straUon ‘oTspanishXtdc an^biccan^^ 

“God save us ! Do you^ell me ,h . sacrifice.” 
-Mostly Played 


was a very dense curtain. We supplied an abundance of smoke from 
guns loaded with powder only, and the light airs assisted us. 
Wolverstone set fire to the ship at the height of the supposed battle, 
and under cover of that friendly smoke came aboard the Arabella 
with his crew." 

The Governor continued to glare amazement. "And you tell 
me that this was convincing ?” 

"That it wds convincing, no. That it convinced.' 

"And you deliberately — deliberately burnt that splendid Spanish 
ship." 

"That IS what convinced Merely to have driven her off might 
not have done it." 

"But the waste 1 Oh, my God, the waste !*' 

"Do you complain ? Will you be cheeseparing'! Do you think 
that if is by economies that great enterprises are carried through? 
Look at the letter in your hand again. It amounts to a Government 
charter for a traffic against which there was a Government decree. 
Do you think such things can be obtained by fine phrases? You 
tried them, and you know what came of it.” He slapped the little 
Governor on the shoulder. "Let’s come to busine.ss. For now I 
shall be able to sell you my spices, and I warn you that I shall 
expect a good price for them : the price of three Spanish ships at 
least" 


Episode IV 

THE DELIVERANCE 


For a year and more alter his escape irom Barbados with Peter 
Blood, it was the abiding sorrow of Nathaniel Hagthorpe. ^hat 
West Country gentleman whom the force of adversity had made a 
buccaneer, that his younger brother Torn should still continue in 
the enslaved captivity from which, himself, he had won tree. 

Both these brothers had been out with Monmouth, and being 
taken after Sedgmoor. both had been sentenced to 
their share in that rebellion. Then came , the harsh commutation of 
the sentence which doomed them to slavery in the plantations, and 
with a shipload of other rebels-convicl they had been sent out to 
Barbados, and there had passed into the possession of the brutal 
Colonel Bishop. But by the time that Blood had come to 
the escape of himself and his fellows from that island. Tom Hag* 

thorpe was no longer there. - vi ■ ^4 

Colonel Sir James Court, who was deputy in .^evis for the..-d 

Governor of the Leeward Islands, had come on a visit to Bishop m 
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Barbados, and had brought with him his young wife. She was a 
dainty, wilful piece of mischief, too young by f.ii to have mated 
with so elderly a man, and having been raised by her marri.igc to 
a station above that into which she had been born, she was the more 
insistent upon her ladyhood and of exactions and pretensions at 
which a duchess might ha\e paused. 

Newly arrived in the West Indies, she was resentfully slow to 
adapt herself to some of the necessities of her environment, and 
among her pretensions arising out of this was the lack of a white 
groom to attend her when she rode abroad. It did not seem filling 
to her that a person of her rank should be accompanied on those 
occasions by what she contemptuously termed a greasy blackamoor. 

Nevis, however, could offer her no other, fume as she might. 
Although by far the most important slave-mart in the West Indies 
It imported this human merchandise only from Africa. Because ol 
this It had been omitted by the .Secretary of State at home from the 
hst of islands to which contingents of the We.sl Country rebels had 
been shipped. Lady Court had a notion that this might Isc repaired 

Barbados, and it was Tom HagthorpcN 
^nAn ^ her questioning eyes should have alighted admiringly 
at^worl^ hnn'"n almost stripling grace when she beheld him 

She ma;kM h ns ? ’ Bishop's golden sugar-cane. 

SrL thereafter gave Sir lames nu 

hfAy*"' tr h bought the slave from the planter who owned 

^'shop made no dinicuiiy about the sale. To him one shvc 

gs k,::s;;:eS 

a groom to the Colonel's laHv t should go to Nevis to be 

comfort in the assurance of the hd-Vimn*^ ^‘*i "‘‘Sjhorpc. taking 
grievously bewail his dcDartun^ condition, did not 

escape, when the thought of hi! 

an abiding source of bitterness ^ continuing slavery was 

l:::' 

seems soon to have proved an^lSLn circumstances 

knovyledgc of how this came about Rut ,"’'‘hout absolute 

as wi|I presently be disclosed jus^lies a ^ 

exercised in vain the witchery of her^lnn ‘^^y 

comely lad : in short, that he phivcd ^hat 

and thereby so enraged her that ^ ^ ^^^am Poliphar 

disposed to insolence. ^niplained, ill-mannered, and 


insolence. 

I ™™d you,” said Sir Jam^ a ,ic„e wearii,. for her 


exactions 
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‘■'onstantly multiplying were growing burdensome, “that he was 
born a gentleman, and must naturally resent his degradation. 
Better to have left him in the plantations.” 

“You can send him back to them,” she answered. “For I’ve 
done with the rascal.” 


And so, deposed from the office for which he had been acquired, 
he went to toil again at sugar-cane under overseers no whit less 
brutal than Bishop's, and was given for associates a gang of gaol- 
birds. thie\cs, and sharpers lately shipped from England. 

Of this, of course, his brother had no knowledge, or he must 
have been visited by a deeper dejection on Tom's behalf and a 
fiercer impatience to sec him delivered from captivity. For that was 
an object constantly before Nat Hagthorpe, and one that he 
constantly urged upon Peter Blood. 

“Will you be patient now?” the Captain would answer him, 
hiniself driven to the verge of impatience by this reiteration of an 
almost impossible demand. “If Nevis were a Spanish settlement, 
we could set about it without ceremony. But we haven’t come yet 
to the point of making war on English ships and English lands. 
That would entirely ruin our prosF>ects.” 

“Prospects? What prospects have we?” growled Hagthorpe. 
‘We’re outlawed, or aren’t we?” 

“Maybe, maybe. But we discriminate by being the enemy of 
Spain alone. We’re not hostis human! generis yet, and until we 
become that, wc need not abandon hope, like others of our kind, 
that one day this outlawry will be lifted. I’ll not be putting that 
in jeopardy by a landing in force on Nevis, not even to save your 
brother Nat.” 

“Is he to languish there until he dies, then?” 

“No, no. I’ll find the way. Be sure I’ll find it. But we Id be 


wise to wait awhile.” 

“For what?” , , . 

“For Chance. It’s a great faith I have in the lady. Shes 

obliged me more than once, so she has; and she 11 maybe o ig 
me again. But she’s not a lady you can drive. Just put your laiin 

in her, Nat. as I do.” ^ r -.u 

And in the end he was shown to be justified of that faith, ine 

Chance upon which he depended came with unexpected suddennws 
to his assistance soon after the affair of San Juan de Puer • 

The news that Captain Blood had been caught by the Spaniards 
and had expiated his misdeeds on a gallows on ffie ^ch oi ^an 
Juan had swept like a hurricane across the 
Hispaniola to the Main. In every Spanish settlement there was 
exultation over the hanging of the most formidable ^g 
restraint upon Spain’s fierce predatoriness that had ever sailed tnc 
seas. For the same reason there was much secret unavowed regret 
among the English and French colonists, by whom the buccaneers 

were, at least tacitly, encouraged. . i. , 

Before very long it must come to be discovered that the treasur 
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ships which had sailed from San Juan under the convoy of tlu- 
flagship of the Admiral of the Ocean-Sea had cast anchor not in 
Cadiz Bay, but in the harbour of Tortuga, and that it was not the 
Admiral of the Ocean-Sca. but Captain Blood, himself, who had 
commanded the flagship at the very time when his body couki lx 
seen dangling from that gallows on the beach. But until the dis- 
covery came, Captain Blood was concerned, like a wise opportunist, 
to profit by the authoritative report of his demise. He rcali/ed 
that there was no time to be lost if he would lake full advantage of 
the present relaxation of vigilance throughout New Spain, and so 
he set out from the buccaneer stronghold of Tortuga on a projected 
descent upon the Main. 


He took the seas in the Arahclh, but she bore a broad white 
stripe painted along her water-line so as to dissemble her red hull 
counter the name displayed was now Mary of Modena, 
hanell ^ "^'^^/Stuart English antidote to her powerful. 

nag at her maintruck. she put in at St. Thomas, ostensibly for wood 

p etc™ p 

fnr M fu^ •• ^ourt. who came to supply the chance 

SnMomiy wLS had prayed and Captain Blood had 


in a boat^ "'“'’'''PS sunlight, 

rot him if he could Tupport this Heaven to 

X'“a"ij2riv':“:^ p-tiS^'^vser'- 

rhetoric For the deck oT wbreh”?," s°Ld'' ’’"‘'’''““i 
a trencher; the brass of the sSittle hnf. was scrubbed clean as 
‘h® P,“°P-ra'l gleamed like polished cokF ^wtvei-guns on 

furbished had this been a KiwAv ortlerly or belter 

.hem':eaTg'rrftLn"a'^:.t''S:‘' ‘’"h'’ " f^w of 

drawers, obscr\ed the npntUr«o^ » ^ ^ of loose cnlim 

undisguised amusement to which hi^ with a mild but 

A negro steward!^ him hi. 

astern, which surprised hilJi^by 5 f^Swav to the main cabin 

67 and the luxury of its 


appointtrtcnts. I Icrc. at a tabic spread with sno\s 7 napery on which 
crystal and silver sparkled, sat three men, and one of these, spare 
and commanding of height. vcr>’ elegant in black and silver, his 
sunburned hawk face framed in the flowing curls of a black periwig, 
rose to receive the visitor. The other two. who remained seated, 
if less imposing were set of engaging aspect. They were Jeremy 
Pitt, the shipmaster, young and fair and slight of build, and 
Nathaniel Hagthorpe. older and broader and of a graver coun- 
tenance. 

Our gentleman in mauve lost none of his assurance under the 
calm sur\'ey to which those three pairs ot eyes subjected hirrt. His 
self-suflicicncy proclaimed itself in the tone in which he desirw to 
be informed whither the \fory of Modena might be bound. That 
he supplied a reason for the question seemed on his part a mere 

condc^ccnsion. . ^ 

‘•My name is Court. Geoffrey Court, to serve you, sir. I am 

in haste to reach Ne\is, where my cousin commands. 

The announcement made something of a sensation 
audience. It took the breaths of the three men before h'm, and 
from Hagthorpe came a gasping “God save us . . r 

pallor must have been apparent even \uth his face in shadow for 
he sat w ith the tall stern windows at his back 

was too much engrossed in himself to pay hi^d to conse- 

aspect of another. He desired to impress them with his conse 

"""Tam cousin to Sir James Court, who him 

the Governor of the Leeward Islands. You wll l^ave heard of him, 

of course." 

h°[nhTpc’s impatience was outTf breaTln^an 

rotten ship that met foul ''^^^Tstrain and she was leaking like a 

wCTa^in h e You - - 

-llll in sue. a wornvca.cn wash- 

'“'’■■And you're in haste to l5cn'expSd there this 

“In desperate haste, may I burn. 

month past." . , ■ .. ^qIqc hoarse with 

It was Hagthorpe who in luck sir For Nevis 

emotion. -Odslirc, but you're singularly tn luck, sir. 

is our next port Of call.' 

“Stab me ! And is that so ! a strange 

chaSis and if this wind 
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holds it*s to-morrow morning we’ll be dropping anchor at Charles- 
town." 

"Nothing, then, could l-w more fortunate. Nothing, may I 
perish." The florid countenance was all delight. "I-ate'owes me 
something for the discomforts I have borne.' Hy your leave. I'll 
fetch my porimantlesat once." Magnificently he added : •Tlic price 
of the passage shall be what you will." 

As magnificently blood waved a graceful hand that was tiall 
smothered in a foam of lace. "That s a matter of no moment at 
all. Ye'll take a morning whet with us?" 

"With all my heart. Captain , . ." 

He paused there, waiting for the name to be supplied to Into; 
but Captain Blood did not appear to heed. He w'as givin*' orders 
to the steward. ” 

Rum and limes and sugar were brought, and over their punch 

they were reasonably merry, saving Haqtliorpe. who was fathoins 

deep in preoccupation. But no sooner had Mr. Court departed 

than he roused himself to thank Blood for what he supposed had 

been in his mind when he so readily consented to carry this 
passenger. ^ 


. yoi' W pul your faith in Chance 

she Id be serving us sooner or later? |fs not mvself ye should Iv 
thanking. Nat. It s hortunc. She's juM tumbled Mr. Court out of 

‘Th‘‘* 'i*-' mimicked Mr. 

Court ^ The price of the passage sh.ill l-*c what vou will ' What 

to paVit.-^'^' ■ 'funking ifs Sir James Court we ll be asking 


sprlid «cn'’cr;i’n'’r "'<= ^ad 

bulkier than the res dre^ 

scanned the superscription w iih n fri * He 

gelhcr his heavy, grizzled brow«: iTfVl-- gradually drew to- 

bony hand along his chin - then as if -ih*'**^ Passing a brown. 

rurbo“s 
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He sniffed contemptuously, and contemptuously tossed the 
thing aside. But as it fell, the volume partly opened, and at what 
he saw his narrow face grew attentive. He took it up again. The 
fold of vellum on the inner side of the cover had become detached 
and had slightly curled away from the board. The paste securing 
that fold had perished, and as he fingered the curled edge the entire 
flap forming the side of the cover came loose. Between this and the 
board a folded sheet was now disclosed. 

That sheet was still in Sir James's hand ten minutes later, when 
the room was abruptly invaded by the dainty lady who might have 
been, in years, his daughter, but was, in fact, his wife. She was 
scarcely of the middle height and virginally slight of figure, cl^r- 
eyed and of a delicate tint unblemished by the climate of the tropics. 
She was dressed for riding, her face in the shadow of a wide hat, a 
whip in her hand. 

•*1 have to speak to you," she announced, her voice musical, 

but its tone shrewish. ... j . 

Sir James, sitting with his back to the door, had not turned to 
see who entered. At the sound of her voice he dropped a napkin 
over the volume of poems. Then, still without turning, he spoke. 
"In that case the King's business may go to the devil.’ 

"Must you always sneer, sir?" The shrewish note grew sharper. 
“Do you transact the King's business at the breakfast-table? ^ 
Always calm, even lethargic, of spirit. Sir James replied . Not 

always. No. But just as often as you must be peremptory. 

"1 don’t want for cause." She sw-ept forward and round the 
table so that she might directly face him. She stood there, very 
straight her riding-whip in her gloved hands, held across her slim, 
vigorous young body. There was a petulant^ on the sensual lips, 
an aggressive forward thrust of the little pointed chin. 

ViAVG been insulted,'* she snnounccd. 

Grey LcS! Sir James considered her. “To be sure," he sa.d 

at last. 

"What do you mean— To be sure . 

‘Doesn’t it happen every time that you ride out I 
‘And if it does, who shall wonder when yourself you set the 

example ?oj^ed argument. Argument, at least, 

something that he had learnt yea Algo aTwfo had 

li^^nld^thS Atth^^rbrAAltf^eTand i.i^temper brought 
from her tradesman-father s home. 

rg AAg1h^or;«^^^'™uiro^Ci°"‘i'bad ,en him rotting 

in Barbados." tn mt here Yes? What did he say 

"Instead of bringing him to rot nerc. ic5 

to you 


4 t 
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Say ? You don't conceive he had the effrontery to speak to 
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He smiled a little sourly. In these days of disillusion he was 
able to perceive that most of the trouble came from her being too 
consciously a lady without proper preparation for the role. 

“But if he insulted you?" 

“It was in the cursed impudent way he looked at me, with a 
half-smile on his insolent face." 

“A half-smile ?" The bushy brows went up. “It may have been 
no more than a greeting." 

“You would say that. You would take sides even with your 
slaves against your wife. Happen what may, I am never in the 
right. Oh no. Never. A greeting?" she snilTcd. "This was no 
greeting. And if it was, is a low slave to greet me with smiles?" 

“A half-smile, I think you said. And so for low, he may be a 
slave — poor devil ! — but he was born a gentleman." 

“Fine gentleman to be sure ! A damned rebel who should have 
been hanged." 

His deep-set eyes gravely considered her daintiness. "Arc you 
quite without pity?" he asked her. "I wonder sometimes. And is 
there no constancy in you cither? You were so taken with the lad 
when first we saw him in Barbados that nothing would content you 
until I had bought him so that you might make of him your groom 
and lavish favours on him only to " 

Her whip crashed down on the table to interrupt him. “I'll 
listen to no more of this. It's cowardly always to browbeat and 
bully me, and put me in the wrong. But I shall know whul to do 
another time. I'll lay my whip across that rogue’s smug face. That 
will teach him to leer at me." 

"It will be W’orthy." was the bitter comment. “It will be brave, 
towards an unfortunate who must bear whatever comes lest worse 
should follow." 

But she was no longer listening. The stroke of her whip had 
scattered some of the letters heaped upon the table. Her attention 
was sharply diverted. 

quiclTc^as hetftched her'" breathing seemed to 

the'breJkfes’t-'taWe"” i'- At 

She was already rummaging through the heap, scanning each 
package in turn. Are there letters for me '"nig cacn 

asked, on a note of surprised, aggrieved in- 
SS?:ed.”--NX^ toTro~ 

“You have looked for yourself." he said. 


she had sought him was forgotten ; that her wrath on the matter 
of the slave.had been quenched in another preoccupation. Slowly 
she moved to the door, passing out of his range of sight. Her hand 
upon the knob, she paused. She spoke in a voice that was soft and 
amiable. 

■•You have no word from Geoffrey?” 

He answered without turning. “I have told you that I have not 
yet looked through all the letters.” 

Still she lingered. ”1 did not see his hand on any of them. 

”In that case he has not written to me.” 

“Odd !” she said slowly. “It is very odd. We should have had 
word by now of when to expect him.” 

“I’M not pretend to anxiety for that news.” 

“You’ll not?” A flush slowly inflamed her face in the pause 
she made. Then her anger lashed him again. “And I . 
no thought, of course, for me, chained in this hateful island, with 
no society but the parson and the commandant and their silly wives. 
Haven't I sacrificed enough for you that you should grudge me e\^n 
the rare company of someone from the world, who ^n give 
news of something besides sugar and pepper and the 
blackamoors?” She waited through a silent moment. wny 


don't you answer me?” she shrilled. 
He hud turned pale under his tan. 


He swung slowly round in 


^‘^“You want an answer, do you?” There was an undertone of 

thunder in his voice. . j. ch^ went 

Evidently she didn't. For at the mere ’h'-eal of ‘‘ 

abruptly out, and slammed the door. Fie a^'^sh 

knew in what peril she stood at that moment anger^m ^ 

flamed up in him. Emotion of any kind, from him 

in this lethargic-minded man. An imprwation . enfolding 

on a sigh as he sagged back again into his in the 

the sheet which his hand had retained during ^ P sat 

room, he resumed his scowling study j ^.gnt’to lock both 

gloomily in thought for a long while, he rose j^^t stood 

the letter and the vellum-bound volume m a « i.j 5 attention 

between the open windows. After that, at last, he g 
to the other packages that awaited him. 


Lady Court's yearnings for society onhi^'ou's^- 

A'ere at the root of a good deal of the when the Mary 

bold, received some ST Jis that vast gr«n mountain 

of Mock, m reached the island of Nevis that a Uay. 

rising from the sea— and came to cast was in the 

Mr. Court, all a quivering eagerness to go asno , 
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very aci of ordering Jacob, the steward, to take up his portmantle^’ 
when Captain Blood sauntered into the cabin.” 

■‘That will be for to-morrow perhaps,” said he. 

‘To-morrow? ’ Mr. Court stared at him. “But this is Nevis, 
isn’t it?” 

“To be sure. This is Nevis. But before we set you ashore there’s 
the trifling matter of the price of your passage.” 

“Oh ! That !” Mr. Court was contemptuous. “Didn't I say 
you might make it what you please?” 

“'i'ou did. And. faith, I may lx; taking you at your word.” 

Mr. Court did not like the Captain's smile. He interpreted it 
in his own fashion. 


“If you mean to be — ah — extortionate . . .” 

“Och. not extortionate at all. Most reasonable, to be sure. 
Sit down, sir, whilst I explain.” 

“Explain? Explain what?” 

“Sit down, sir.” Blood's tone and manner were compelling. 
Bewildered, Mr. Court sat down. 

“It’s this way,” said Captain Blood, and sat down also, on the 
item locker, with his back to the open window, the sunshine, the 
glittering sea and the hawkers’ boats that with fruit and vcgctablc.s 
and fowls came crowding about the ship. “It's this way : For the 
moment I’ll trouble you to be considering yourself, in a manner of 
speaking, a hostage, Mr. Court. A hostage for a very good friend 
of mine, who at this moment is a slave in the hands of your cousin, 
Sir James. You’ve told us how highly Sir James csieonts and loves 
you ; so there’s no cause for uneasiness at all. In short, sir ; my 
friend s frwdom is the price I’ll be asking Sir James for your passage. 
TheJt sll.' ’ 


All? There was fury in Mr. Court’s tone, in his prominent 
eyes. “This is an outrage !” 

“I’ll not be depriving you of the comfort of calling it that.” 

Mr. Court set an obvious restraint upon his feelings. “And 
supposing that Sir James should refuse.” 

“Och, why will you be vexing your soul by supposing anything 

one certain thing at present is that if Sir James 
consents you II be landed at once on Nevis.” 

T am asking you. sir. what will happen if he doesn’t.” 

I amiably. “I’m an orderly man. and so 

of mostly a waste 

thought. We II leave that until it happens, for the excellent 
reason that it may never happen at all.” 

Court came to his feet in exasperation. 

fhio -^1 monstrous. Od rot me, sir, you’ll do me 

this violence at your peril.” 

I am Captain Blood,” he was answered, “so vou'li not ho 
supposing that a little peril more or less w-ill daunt me.” 

the announcement released some fresh emotions in Mr Conn 

/“acr"""* angr? face 


“You are Captain Blood! Captain Blood! That damned 
pirate 1 You may be. but. may I perish. I care nothing who you 
are . . 

"W hy should you now? All I'm asking of you is that you’ll 
step into your cabin. Of course I shall have to place a guard at the 
door, but ihere ll be no other re.straints. and your comforts shall 
not suffer.” 


"Do you suppose I'll submit to this?” 

”1 can put >ou in irons if you prefer it,” said Captain Blood 
suavciv. 

Mr. Court, having furiously considered him, decided that he 
would not prefer it. 

Captain Blood was rowed ashoie, and took his way to the 
Deputy-Governor's house on the water-front: a fine white house 
with green slatted sun-blinds set back in a fair garden where azaleas 
flamed and all was fragrance of orange and pimento. 

He found access to Sir James an easy matter. To a person of 
his obvious distinction, in his Isecoming coat of dark-blue camlett, 
his plumed hat and his long sword slung' from a gold-embroidered 
haldrick. colonial doors were readily opened. He announced 
himself as Captain Peter, which was scarcely false, and he left it 
to be supposed that liis rank was naval and to be understood that 
the ship in which he now stiilcd was his own property. His business 
in Nevis, the most invportant slave-market of the West Indies, he 
dcclarcil to be the acquisition of a lad of whom he might make a 
cabin-boy. He had been informed that Sir James, himself, did a 
little slave-dealing, but even If this information were not correct, 
he had the presimiption to hope that he might deserve Sir James s 


assistance in his quest. • . . r 

1 1 is person was so elegantly engaging, his manner, perfeclfy 
Wending deference with dignity, so winning, that Sir James profossed 
himself entirely at Captain Peter's service. Just 
slaves available, but at any moment a cargo of blacks from ^nc Coast 
of Guinea should be arriving, and if Captain I 

for a day or two there was no doubt that his need won d be supplied. 
Meanwhile, of course. Captain Peter would stay to dine. 

“ And to dine Captain Peter stayed, meeting Utdy Court. "'"Om 
he im'presscd so favourably that before dinner was over me 
Invitation extended by her husband Iiad been materially cn g 


Meanwhile, considering the ostensible object of 
visit to Nevis, it was natuKil that the conversation should turn to 
staves, and to a comparison of (he service to be obtained Irorn 
them with that alforded by European servants. Sir James, oy 
opining that the white man was so superior as to render any com- 
parison ridiculous, opened (he way for the Captains searching 

And yet all the white men out here as a result of the 
rebellion are being wasted in the plantations. It is odd that no 
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one should ever have thoughi of employinq any of them in some 
other capacity.” 

“They are fit for nothing else.” said her ladyship. “You can’t 
make ordinary ser\ants ot such mutinous material. I know 
because 1 tried.” 

“Ah! Your ladyship tried. Now. that is interesting. But you’ll 
not be telling me that the wretches you so rescued from the planta- 
tions were so indifferent to this good fortune as not to give qood 
service ? * c? e* 

Sir Janies interposed. “My wife’s experience is more limited 
than her assertion might lead you to suppose. Slie judges from a 
single trial. 

^^nowledged the hostile criticism by a disdainful elance. 

and the Captain came gallantly to her support. 

“Ab uno omnes, you know. Sir James. That is often true” 

smiling. “What was this single 
^acLT- ° '• “ l>icking in 

foun?hfm°in shipped to the plant.ttions. We 

But he^wa^^n bought him to make a groom of him. 

aut he was so little grateful, so little sensible of that betterment 

of fortunes that ,n the end I sent him back to work at sTgar! 

servS^ 

plantmion'lrre. A'sUrmut?nous dog'^-''"-'’""''’^ 

FSisSaS""™?— 

her. commanded from their visiror^ihn^l,^ watched 

man of any gallantty could hTvrsvimhcM i'h' "'’'‘'b m> 

his quarters in the hou“e She "t r'-" '^'’ould take up 
vowed that all the favom woSw Tof 

Too rarely did a distinguished visitor ^ <^‘'»Plain s bestowing, 
to relieve the monotony of their life on NTvir^'" 

this island.^'^Sh^e' beauties of 
Its luxuriant plantations, Its crystal stre.im^ IP groves, 

h Paradise was^ihis whl^h 

heard her denounce a desolate Hell " husband had so oBen 

S.r James, without illusions, covering his contempt of her light 


arts with a mask of grave urbanity, confirmed her invitation, 
whereupon she announced that she would give orders at once to 
have a room prepared and the Captain must send aboard for what 
he needed. 

Captain Blood accepted this hospitality in graceful terms and 
without reluctance. Whilst so much may not have been absolutely 
neccssar>’ for the accomplishment of his purpose in Nevis, yet there 
could be no doubt that residence in the household of Sir James 
Court might very materially assist him. 


We have heard Captain Blood expressing his faith in Fortune, 
or Chance, as he named it to Hagthorpe. Nevertheless, he did not 
carry his fiiith to the lengths of sitting still for Fortune to come 
seeking him. Chances, he knew, were to be created, or at l<^st 
attracted, by intelligence and diligence, and betimes on the following 
morning he was afoot and booled, so as to lose no time in his 
quest. Me knew, from the information gathered yes^rday, in 
what direction it should be pursued, and soon after sunrise he vva.s 
making his way to Sir James's stables to procure the necessary 

means. . . 

There could be nothing odd in that a guest of carly-raismg 
habits should choose to go for a gallop before breakfast, or mat 
for tiic purpose he should borrow a mount from his host. The 
fact that he should elect in his ride to go by way ol Sir James s 
plantation could hardly suggest an interest in one of the slaves at 

work in it. ^ j .u.,, 

So far, then, he could depend upon himself. 
sight and perhaps speech of the slave he sought-he put his taith 

again in Fortune. . nn 

At the outset it looked as if Fortune that morning were tn no 

kindlv mood For early though the hour, ^ 

because of matutinal habits, because meticulous in her duty as a 
hostess, or because of an unconquerable and 
cepiihiliiy to such attractiveness in the male as her P y ’ 

came fresh and sprightly to take him by suirrise 

to call for a horse so that she might ride with ** iovouslv 

but it did not put him out of countenance. When y 

announced that she would show him the 

cursed her sprightlincss. Very politely he demurred on the ground 

that his first interest was in the plantations. . ... 

She puckered her perfect nose in mock disdain of ^im. > 
vow sir you disappoint me. I conceived you more poetical, 
more romantical. a man to take joy in beauty, in the wild glories 

^^"wvhy, so I am, I hope. But I'm practical as well; and also 
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something of a student. I can admire the orderliness oi nivui’s 
contriving, and inform myself upon it.*' 

This led to argument; a very pretty and equally silly battle of 
words, which Captain Blood, with a definite purpose in view, found 
monstrous tedious. It ended in a compromise. Tliey rode out 
first to the cascades, in which she could not spur the Captain into 
more than languid interest, and tlien home to breakfast by way of 
the sugar-plantations, in which no interest could have been more 
disappointingly keen to her than his. 1 -or he wasted time there, 
and her ladyship was growing sharp-set. 

So that he might view at leisure every detail, he proceeded at 
no more than a walking pace through the broad lanes between the 
walls of cane that wore turning golden, past gangs of slaves, of whom 
a lew were white, \yho were toiling at the irrigation trenches. From 
tiTTic to time the Captain would try the lady's patience by drawing 
rein, so that he might look about him more scarchinglv, and once 
he pau^d by an overseer, to question him. first on the subject of 
the cultivation it'wlf, then on that of the slaves employed, their 
numbers and quality. He was informed that the while ones were 
transported convicts. 

“Rebel knaves, I suppose." said the Captain. "Some of those 
psalm-singcR sMo were out with the Duke of Monmouth." ' 

u,i’ . • o"'-' as came from Barbados 

The cn"d bX" "" 

uDklmm m^n "" •* half-naked, 

looked^ n I T sun that they 

cmL of sr r negroes, and more than one back a criss- 

CanL?n WnL- - s amoncsl these that 

Nevis ' questing eyes alighted on the man he sought in 

docility sustain a role of amiable 

fuU i S tLmo^ manifest her loss of patience at these 

ovrrs^rof ! ^ fu®.® courteous good morning to the burly 

?ounTan ou r A voun". 

and sun-bleached golden InTr st^d'r'^"”^' his athletic frame 
She urged her mare forward 

Viciously her ridino K ^ improve your manners." 
was rais^ aeain to releaT S shoulders. It 

swung round so as ful^ to face her^ 'nail*- *11*^0 

forearm as it descended whilst hfs 'h^nd ^ 

upon the switch, wrench it from hLwUh’ ^'"^^‘‘^neously closing 

her from the saddle ^ ^ almost pulled 

If .he other toilers fell idle, to state in awe, .here was instant 


action from the watchful overseer. With an oath he sprang for the 
young slave, uncoiling the thong of his whip. 

■ C ut the flesh from his bones, Walter!” shrilled the lady. 
Before this menace the goaded youth flung away the silver- 
mounted switch and swung his hoe aloft. His light eyes were 
blazing. “Touch me with that whip and I’ll beat your brains out.” 

The big overseer checked. He knew reckless resolve when he 
saw it. and here it glared at him plainly. The slave, maddened by 
pain and injustice, was no more in case to count the cost of dotng 
as he threatened than of having dared to employ the threat. The 
ONcrscer attempted to dominate him by words and tone, so as to 
gain time until the frenzy should have passed. 

“Put down that hoe, Hagthorpe. Pul it down at once. 

But Hagthorpe laughed at him; and then my lady laughed too, 
on a note that was horrible in its evil, spiteful glee. 

‘‘Don't argue with the dog- Pistol him. You ve my warrant 
for it. Waller. I'm witness to his mutiny. Pistol him, man.” 

Thus insistently and imperatively ordered, the man carried a 
hand to the holster at his belt. But even as he drew the weapon, 
the Captain leaned over from the saddle, and the butt of his h^vy 
riding-crop crashed upon the overseer's hand, sending the pistol 
flying. The fellow cried out in pain and amazement. 

”Be easy now,” said Blood. “I’ve saved your life, so have. 
For it svould have cost you no less if you had fired that P'stoi. 
•'Captain Peter I” It was a cry of indignant, incredulous protest 

cr. and the scorn in his eyes, so vividly blue under 

* lood. ma'ant, in London 

TownI ■ ve s^n poor street-walkers carted that were more womanly 
She c^TCd Then fury rallied her courage to answer him. 
••I have f“S^band. sir, 1 thLk God. You shall answer oh.m for 
that.’’ She drove a vicious spur into her horse, and departed at the 

(zallOD leaving him to follow as he listed- , 

® "Sure and 1 11 answer to all the husbands in the world, he calld 

after her, and laughed. ..u«rA mv Hd You'll 

Then he beckoned Hagthorpe forward. Here ^ lad_ you 

come and answer with me. I am going to ^"hile 

d"^!° m yX^maft^f^l^ac^^^^^^^ for 'my actions, no. 

Xm^J h'l? s.ilrp-re;\U°^ young man 

■’“Xrer.^bf wVarmi'racie do you happen here7" 
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‘‘Miracle, is it? Now didn’t ye suppose that sooner or later one 
or another of us would be coming to look for you ?" He laughed. 
“Tve not only had the luck to find you. That sweet, womanly 
creature has supplied a pretext for my interest in you. It makes 
things easy. And. anyway, easy or dinicult, by my soul, I’m not 
leaving Nevis without you.” 


In the hall of the Deputy-Governor’s house. W'hcn they came to 

jt, Captain blood Icfl the lad to wait for hitu. whilst, guided bv my 

lady’s strident scolding \oice. he strode to the dining-room, there 

he found Sir James seated, cold and sneering, before a ncsdccted 

breakfast and her ladyship pacing the room as she railed. Fhc 

opening of the door momentarily checked her. Then with heaving 

breast and eyes that flamed in a white face she exploded at the 
intruder. 

“You have the cfTrontery to present yourself!” 

“I thought that I might be expected.” 

"Expected? Ha !" 

He bowed n little. “I'm far from wishing to intrude. But I 
supposed that some explanation might be desired of me ” 

Some explanation indeed !” 

^ sensitive heart to disappoint a lady ” 

A while ago you had.anothcr name for me ” 

A wiiile ago you deserved another ” 

Sir James rapped the table. His dignity both as Doputv- 

he conceived.' this inter- 

••A pSn tak ifyou S™''”'-’'’™”''- ^ 

rn nm'b!-' rLin plainer than may please you. Sir James. 

account of ^ scrupulous 

iSn 0,1 ^ events, in the course of rendering which he was more 

A?r enflT""h '^dyship’-s interruptions, 

an in husband looked at her where she stood ftim'lm^ 

sort yoVSe satisfaction of whatever 

that if undHhe sDu^ of ^tisfaclion. let me say 

humane. I £ve done Loh?r. *fm * 

offered.” oOetisive. my apologies are freely 
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Sir James remained singularly cold and stern. "You have done 
little good, and perhaps a deal of harm by your ‘^ention. 
This wretched slave, encouraged to mutiny by your action, 
be suffered to escape the consequences. There would be an cm 
to order and discipline in the plantation if his conduct were over- 
looked You perceive that ?” .... , . 

“Does it matter what he perceives?’ railed the ^ady. 

“Whuat I perceive is that if I had not intervened this man would 
have^m shot on the spot by her ladyship’s orders, and this 

^cause innocent of all offence he resisted the ^y he 

ladyship's orders— of having the flesh cut from his bones. Tho 

H'sSainTwha. will happen .o him now, • she spi.erully 

Captain of SiHLes, and Sir James, stung by the sneer, made haste 
to answer : . , 

••No no. For threatening the over^r. uHv-chin ' 

This'brought down upon him a fresh attack from her la ^ P'. 

“His insotence to me, of course, is of no account. Nor, tt 

^^lu!?e^fth®e “them Sir Jam« was in danger of losing his 
Stern habitual calm. He slapped the table so that the uisnc 

■“'Si. s -e-rr,; 

force me to than fully provoked and imperilling 

that I cannot regard her than tmiy 

all discipline among the slavey for compelling me to be inhuman." 
'"'••Whilsri'tave non; but m%lf to thank for having mated with 

^°That, madam, is a minatory 

■^"hrs’;rnL^hat"he^^'St^^^ deprived her pertness of an 

answer. . ^ nausc ‘‘1 might be able, Sir 

Softly Blood’s voice cut into the a,- And he went 

James to lift you from the horns of ^his diieinma. ^ 

orto'cMain\imself. "Voudl rememto that « "a^^but (his 

cabin-boy I landed here J ^g^Vh^m fo me and I'lltake him off 

Hagthorpe seems a likely lad. ocw nui 

''““Th'refdcHy man considered a moment, and his gloom was seen 

to liuhten a little. “Egad ! U s a ^ 

"You have but to name your Pr'Sf’ to close that easy 
But her ladyship was there with her spite to cios 

“"••■What next? The man’s a rebel^convict, doomed for life to 


service in the plantations. You have a clear duty. You dare nol 
be a party to his leaving the West Indies.” 

In the troubled hesitation of that irresolute man. Blood saw 
that all was nol yet done, as he had ho[>ed. Cursing the spite of 
the lovely termagant, he advanced to the foot of the table, and, 
folding his arms on the tall back of the chair that stood there, he 
looked grimly from one to other of them. 

“Well, well !” said he. “And so this unfortunate lad is to be 
flogged.y 

“He's to be hanged,” her ladyship corrected. 

“No, no.” Sir James protested. “A Hogging will suirice.” 

I see that I can do no more,” said Blood, and his manner 
became ironically smooth. “So I'll take my leave. But before I 
go. Sir James, there's something I’d almost forgot. 1 found a cousin 
of yours at St. Thomas who was in haste to get to Nevis.” 

He intended to surprise them: and he succeeded: but their 
surprise was no greater than his own at the abrupt and utter change 
of manner his announcement produced in her ladyship. 

^ a catch in her voice. “Do you mean 

Geoffrey Court ?” 


“That is his name. Geoffrey Court.” 

^ 'Thomas, you say ?” Again it was her ladyship 
who questioned him, the change in her manner growing more 
ludicrously marked. There was a change too in the aspect of Sir 

Jam<». He was observing his wife from under his bushy eyebrows, 
the ghost of a sneer on his thin lips. 

« no,” Blood corrected. “Mr. Court is here. Aboard my 
" “Th passage from St. Thontas.” 

browivv’Ir). paused. She was out of breath, and her 
irnd^d->” ^ Piizzled frown. “Then why has he not 


Just as it '■ ® ® d'spensation of Providence. 

p^saeVof n?. of Providence that he requested a 

***’ cried my lady. 

Aboard "'"y continue. 

Shore/' ‘ absolute as you arc here 

.tarl-H misunderstand him. Taken aback thev 

eS " " and quavering" 

/There are laws to restrain you. I suppose." 

Capta^i^ ' P:!e?: eTo^d^^^.'' 7 LTJ 

the need, for the sake nfr'r.n^rt /- *^2'' Perhaps you 11 be seeing 
.he matter of this unfortunate slav“ 
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\vliate\cr >ou do lo young Hagthorpc that same will I do to Mr. 
Geoilrey C ourt.'* 

Sir James actually and incomprehensibly laughed, whilst her 
ladyship gaped in terror for a moment before bracing herself to deal 
practically with the situation. 

"licfore you can do anything you’ll have to reach your ship 
again, and you'll never lease Charlestown until Mr. Court is safely 
ashore. Vou’d forgot to . . 

"Och. r\e forgoilen nothing," he interrupted, with a wa\e of 
the hand. "You're not to suppose that I’m the man to walk into a 
gin \s iifunii taking precautions to see that it can’t be sprung on me. 
The Marv of \f(}cfL’na carries forty guns in her flanks, all of them 
demi-cannons. Two of her broadsides will make of Charlestown 
just a He.ip of rubble. And it’s what'll happen if they have no word 
. of me aboard before eight bells is made. 'You’ll come away from 
that bell-pull, my lady, if you’re prudent." 

She ciime away, white and trembling, whilst Sir James, grey- 
faced, but still with (hat suggestion of a sneering smile about his lips. 


looked up at Captain Blood. 

‘"t'ou play the highwayman, sir. You put a pistol to our 
heads." 

"No pistol at all. Just forty demi-cannons, and every one of 
them loaded." 

But for all his bravado Captain Blood fully realized that in the 
pass to which things were come he might yet have to pistol Sir 
Janies so as to win free. He w'ould cleplorc the necessity: but he 
was prepared for it. What he was not prepared for was the Deputy- 
Governor's abrupt and easy acquiescence. 

"That simplifies the issue, which is, I think, that whatever I do 
to Hagthorpe you will do to my cousin." 

"J hat is the issue exactly." 

"Then if I were to hang Hagthorpe . . . 

"There would be a yard-arm for your cousin. 

"OnK one decision, of course, is possible.” 

Her ladysliip’s gasp of relief from her mounting fears ^ ^ 
audible. "You prevail, sir." she cried. "We must let Hagthorpe 


"On the contrary," said Sir James, “1 must hang him. 

•You must . . ." She choked as she stared at him, open 
mouthed, the horror back again in her wide blue eyes. 

•1 have a clear duty, madam, as you reminded me. As >ou 

said, I dare not be a party to Hagthorpe s i 

lions. He must hang. Fiat justitia, rual J 

[lull's how it runs. What happens after\vards will not be on my 

conscience." .. . ...... 1 ,. “Rmi 

"Not on your conscience!" She \vas .^ne h id 

Geolirey!" She wrung her hands. “Geoffrey. . u 
become a wail. Then, rallying, she turned in fui7 on her husband. 
"You're mad. Mad! You can’t do this. You cant. Hag 
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thorpe must go. What does he matter, after all ? What's a slave 
more or less ? In God’s name. let him go.” 

■'And my duty, then? My clear duty?” 

His sternness broke her spirit. "Oh, God !” She flung herself 
on her knees beside his chair, clawing his arm in her anguish. 

He cast her ofT and answered her with a laugh that in its con- 
temptuous mockery was horrible to hear. 

Afterwards Captain Blood boasted, perhaps unduly, that it was 
this cruel amusement at the woman's panic that brought light to a 
situation full of mystery, explained the ready acceptance of it by 
Sir James, and made plain much else that had been puzzling. 

Having laughed his wicked fill, the Deputy-Governor rose, and 
waved a hand in dismissal of the Captain. “The matter's settled, 
then. You'll desire to return to your ship, and I'll not detain you. 
Yet, .stay. You might take a message to my cousin.” He went to 
unlock the secretaire that stood between the windows. Thence he 
took a copy of The Poems oj Sir John Suckling on one of the sides of 
which the vellum curled away from the board. “Condole with him 
on my behalf, and restore him this. I was wailing for him, to hand 
it to him myself. But it will be much better this way. Assure him 
from me that the letter it contained, almost as poetical as the volume 
itself, has now been faithfully delivered.” And to her ladyship he 
held out a folded sheet. “It is for you. ma’am. Take it.” She 
shrank in fear. “Take it,” he insisted, and flung it at her. "We 
will discuss its contents presently. Meanwhile, it will help you to 
understand my strict regard for that clear duly of which you 
reminded me.” 

Crouching where he had left her beside his empty chair, her 
shaking fingers unfolded the sheet. She lowered her eyes to the 
writing; then, after a moment, with a whimpering sound, let the 
sheet fall. 

Captain Blood was taking in his hands the volume that Sir 
James had proftered. It was now, I think, that full understanding 
came to him, and for a moment he was in a dilemma. If the unex- 
pected had helped him at the commencement, the unexpected had 
certainly come to thwart him now, when in sight of the end. 

“ni wish you a very good day, sir,” said Sir James. “There is 
pothing to detain you longer.” 

“You're in a mistake. Sir James. There's just one thing. I’ve 
changed my rnind. I may have done many things in my time for 
which I should take shame. But I’ve never yet been anyone's hanc- 
man, and I 11 be damned if I fill that office in your service. I was 
quite ready to hang this cousin of yours as an act of reprisal. But 
I m damned if I II hang him to oblige you. I'll send him ashore 
5>tr James, so that you may hang him yourself.” 

The sudden dismay in Sir James’s face was no more than Captain 
Bl^^d exited. Having thus wrecked that sweet plan of venge- 
Captain went on to show where consolation lay. 
li now. that I ve changed my mind you were' to change yours, 
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this lad to be my cabin-boy, I’ld not only carry your 
cousin auay with me, but I think I could induce him not to trouble 


Sir James's deep-set eyes questioningly searched the face of the 
buccaneer. 

Captain Blood smiled. “It's entirely a friendly proposal, Sir 
James, he said, and the assurance bore conviction to the troubled 
mind of (he Deputy -Govern or. 

“Very well.'' he said at last. “You may take the lad. On 
those terms I make you a gift of h n.” 


7 

Realizing that husband and wife would be having a good deal 
to say to each other, and that to linger at such a time would be 
intrusive, Captain Blood took an immediate tactful leave, and 
departed. 

In the hall he summoned the waiting Tom Hagthorpe to accom- 
pany him, and the lad, understanding nothing of this amazing 
deiiscrance, went with him. 

None hindering them, they hired a boat at the mole, and so 
came to the Mary at Modena, in the waist of which the two brothers, 
reunited, fell into each other's arms, whilst Captain Blood looked on 
with all the sense of being a beneficent deity. 

On the verge of tears, Nat demanded to know by what arts 
Peter Blood had accomplished this deliverance so speedily and with- 
out violence. 

“I'M not be saying there was no violence,” said Blood. “There 
was, in fact, a deal of it. But it was violence of the emotions. 
And there's some more of the same kind to be borne yet. But that’s 
for Mr. Court.” He turned to the bo'sun who was standing by. 
“Pipe the hands to quarters, Jake. We weigh at once.” 

I le went off to the cabin to which Mr. Court was confined. He 
dismissed the guard posted at the door, and unlocked it. A very 
furious gentleman greeted him. 

“How much longer do you keep me here, you damned 
scoundrel?” 

“And where would you be going now?” wondered Captain 
Blood. 

“Where would I be going? D’ye mock me, you cursed pirate? 
I’m going ashore, as you will know." 

“Do I, now? I w'onder.” 

“D’ye mean still to prevent me?” 

“f aiih, there may not be the need. I have a message for you 
from Sir James : a message and a book of poetry.” 

Faithfully he delivered both. Mr. Court changed colour, went 
limp, and sat down suddenly on a locker. 
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“Perhaps you'll be less eager now lo land on Nevis. It may 
begin to occur to you that the Wcsi Indies arc not the healthiest 
region for dalliance. Jealousy in the tropics can be like the climate 
— mighty hot and fierce. You'll wisely prefer, I should think, to 
find a ship somewhere that will carry you safely home to l-.ngland.” 

Mr. Court wiped the perspiration from his brow 

“Then you’re not putting me ashore?” 

The thudding of the capstan and the rattle of the anchor-chain 
reached them through the open port of the cabin. Captain Blood’s 
gesture drew attention to the sound. 

“We are weighing now. We shall be at sea in half an hour.” 

“Perhaps it's as well.” Mr. Court resignedly admitted. 


Episode V 
SACRILEGE 


I 

Never in the whole course of his outlawry did Captain Blood cease 
to regard it as distressingly ironical that he who was lx)rn and bred 
in the Romish Faith should owe his exile from England to a 
charge of having supported the Protestant Champion and should 
be regarded by Spain as a heretic who would be the better for a 
burning. 

He expatiated at length and agyiievcdly upon this lo Ybcrville, 
his French associate, on a day when he was constrained by inherent 
scruples to turn his back upon a prospect of crcai and easy plunder 
to be made at the cost of a little sacrilege. 

yet Ybcrville. whose parents had hoped to make a churchman 
ot htm, and who had actually been in minor orders before circum- 
stances sent him overseas and turned him into a filibuster instead 
was left ^twwn indignation and amusement at scruples which he 

however, won the day with him; 
lor this tall and vigorous fellow, already inclining a little to portli- 
^s. was of as jovial and easy-going a nature as his humorous 
mouth and merry brown eye announced. Undoubtedly— although 
in the end he was to provoke derision by protesting it a great 

churchman had been lost in hirii. / nuiv-sung it a great 

They had put into Bicque. and. ostensibly for the purpose of 
buying stores. Ybcrville had gone ashore to see what new^ nfight be 

^ account. For this was aTa tirn^ 

when the was sailing at a venture, without definite object 

A Basque who had spent some years across the horde? in sSi 
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YbeiA'IIlc spoke a (luent Castilian which enabled him to pass for a 
Spaniard when he chose, and so equipped him perfectly for this 
scouting task in a Spanish settlement. 

He had come back to the big red-hulled ship at anchor in the 
roadstead, with the flag of Spain impudently flaunted from her 
mainiruck, with news that seemed to him to indicate a likely enter- 
prise. He had learnt that Don Ignacio de la Fuente, sometime 
Grand Inquisitor of Castile, and now appointed Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of New Spain, was on his way to Mexico on the eighty-gun 
galleon the Santa Veronica, and in passing was visiting the bishoprics 
of his province. His Eminence had been at San Salvador, and he 
was now ref>orted on his way to San Juan de Puerto Rico, after 
which he was expected at San Domingo, perhaps at Santiago de 
Cuba, and certainly at Havana, before finally crossing to the Main. 

Unblushingly Yberville disclosed the profit which his rascally 
mind conceived might be extracted from these circumstances. 

“Next to King Philip himself,” he opined, “or, at least, next to 
the Grand Inquisitor, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Seville, there is no 
Spaniard living who would command a higher ransom than this 
Primate of New Spain.” 

Blood checked in his stride. The two were pacing the high 
poop of the Arabella in the bright November sunshine of that region 
of perpetual summer. Yberville’s tall vigour was still set off by 
the finery of lilac satin in which he had gone ashore, a purple love- 
knot in his long brown curls. Fonvard at the capstan and at the 
braces was the bustle of preparation to get the great ship under way ; 
and in the forechains, Snell, the bo'sun, his bald pate gleaming in a 
circlet of untidy grey curls, was ordering in obscene and frag- 
mentary Castilian some bumboats to stand off. 

Blood’s vivid eyes flashed disapproval upon the jovial counten- 
ance of his companion. “What then ?” he asked. 

“Why. just that. The Santa Veronica carries a sacerdotal cargo 
as rich as the plate in any ship that ever came out of Mexico.” And 


he laughed. . . • , 

But Blood did not laugh with him. “I see. And it s your 
blackguardly notion that we should lay her board and board, and 


seize the archbishop?” , . .u o 

“Just that, my faith! The plaie to lie in wmt for the 5m « 

Veronica would be the straits north of Saona. 
catch his Eminence on his way to San Domingo. It should otter 


*'*^*Under the shade of his broad hat Blood’s countenance had 
become forbidding. He shook his head. “That is not ‘oj “S. 
“Not for us? Why not? Are you deterred by her eighty 


“I am deterred by nothing but the i 

To lay violent hands on an archbishop. a true 

may be a sinner, God knows ; but underneath it all I hope I m a i 

son of the Church/' 
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"You mean a son of the true Church." Ybervllle amended. “1 
hope I'm no less myself, but not on that account would f make a 
scruple of holding a Grand Inquisitor to ransom." 

"Maybe not. But then you had the advantage of l>eing bred in 
a seminary. That makes you free, I suppose, with holy things." 

Yberville laughed at the sarcasm. "It makes me discriminate 
between the Faith of Rome and the Faith of Spain. Your Spaniard 
with his Holy House, his autos de fe and his faggots Is very nearly 
a heretic in my eyes." 

"A sophistry, to justify the abduction of a Cardinal. But I'm 
not a sophist. Yberville. whatever else I may be. We'll keep out of 
sacrilege, so we w ill." 

Before the determination in his tone andYacc, Yberville fetched 
a sigh of resignation. "Well, well ! If that's your feeling. . . . 
But it's a great chance neglected." 

And it was now that Captain Blood dilated upon the irony of his 
fate, until from the capstan to interrupt him came the bo'sun's cry ; 
“Belay there !" Then his whistle shrilled, and men swarmed aloft 
to let go the clew-lines. The Arabella shook out her sails as a bird 
spreads its wings, and stood out for the open sea, to continue at a 
venture, without definite aim. 


In leisurely fashion, with the light airs prevailing, they skimmed 
about the Virgin Islands, keeping a sharp look-out for what might 
blow into their range: but not until some three or four dnvs later 
when perhaps a score of miles to the south of Puerto Rico, did they 
sight a likely quarry'. Tins was a small two-masted carack. very 
high m the poop, carry-ing not more than-a dozen guns, and 
obviously a Spaniard, from the picture of Our Lady of Sorrows on 
the ballooning mainsail. 

shifted a point or two nearer to the wind, hoisted 

coming within range put a shot across the 
Spaniard s bows, as a signal to heave to. 

suD^rTor'^S Englishman's heavy armament and 

K power, it <s not surprising that the carack shouK) 

have b^n prompt to obey that summons. But it was certainly a 
surprising contradiction to the decoration of her mainsail iLt 

sapp'hfre «“e'r ruffled 

much as any ordinary nran, and Jerenry Pi?,® tUc slilinlmls mr'S?- the 



Arabella, from whose entertaining chronicles we derive this account 
of the aflair. 

Pitt sums up this newcomer in a sentence. “Not in all my life 
did I ever see a hotter man/’ There was a scorching penetration 
in the glance of his small eyes under their beetling sandy brows as 
they raked his surroundings : the deck that was clean-scoured as a 
trencher, the gleaming brass of the scuttle butts and of the swivel 
gun on the poop-rail, the orderly array of muskets in the rack about 
the mainmast. All may well have led him to suppose that he was 
aboard a King's ship. 

Finally his questing hazel eyes returned to a second and closer 
inspection of the waiting group. 

**My name is Walker.” he announced with a truculent air and 
in an accent that proclaimed a northern origin. “Captain Walker. 
And I N be glad to know who the devil you may be that ye’re so 
poxy ready with your gunfire. If ye've put a shot athwart my bows 
'cause o’ they emblems o’ popery on my mains'l, supposing me a 
Spaniard, faith, then ye’re just the men I be looking for.” 

Blood was austere. “If you are the captain of that ship, it’s 
glad I’d be to learn how that comes to be the case.” 

“Ay, ay. So ye may, ecod ! It’s a long tale, Cap’n, and an 
ugly.” 

Blood took the hint. “Come below,” he said, “and let us 
have it.” 

It was in the great cabin of the ArahcHa with its carved and 
gilded bulkheads, its hangings of green damask, its costly plate and 
books and pictures and other sybaritic equipment such as the rough 
little North Country seaman had never dreamed could be found 
under a ship’s deck, that the tale was told. It was told to the four 
who had received this odd visitor, and after Blood had presented 
himself and his associates, thereby momentarily abating some of 
the little shipmaster’s truculence. But he recovered ail his heat 
and fury when they came to sit about the table, on which the negro 
steward had set Canary Sack and Nantes brandy and a Jug of 
bumbo, brewed of rum and sugar, water and nutmeg, and it roared 

in him as he related what he had endured. 

He had sailed, he told them, from Plymouth, six months earlier, 
bound in the first instance for the Coast of Guinea, where he had 
taken aboard three hundred able-bodied young negrws, bought 
with beads and knives and axes from an African chieftain with 
whom he had already previously done several similar tradings. 
With this valuable cargo under hatches he was making his way to 
Jamaica, where a ready market awaited him. when, at the end ol 
September, somewhere off the Bahamas, he was caught by an early 
storm, forerunner of the approaching hurricane season. 

“By the mercy o’ God wc came through it aHoat. But we was 
so battered and feckless that ! had to jettison all my ^s. Under 
the strain wc had sprung a leak that kept us pumping for our lives , 
most o’ my upper works was gone, and my mizzen was m such a 
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state that 1 couldna* \vi’ safely ha' spread a night-shift on it. I 
must run to the nearest port for graving, and the nctiresl port 
happened to be Havana. 

•‘When the port Alcalde had come aboard, seen for hisself my 
draggle-tailed condition, and that, anyway, wi'oui guns I were 
toothless, as ye might say. he let me come into the shelter o* the 
lagoon, and there, without careening, we set about repairs. 

"To pay for what we lacked \ otVered to trade the Alcalde some 
o' they blacks I carried. Now happen, as I was to learn, that the 
mines had been swept by a plague o' some kind--small-po\ or 
yellow- fever or summut— and they was mighty short o' slaves to 
work them. The .Alcalde would buy the lot, he savs, if I would sell. 
Seeing how it was with me. I were glad enough to lighten the ship by 
being nd o' the whole cargo, and I looked on the Alcalde's need as a 
crowning mercy to get me out of all my diniculiics. But that 
vyeren t the end o' the windfall, as I supposed it. Instead o' gold 
the Alcalde proposed to me that I lakes payment in green hides 
which as ye may know, is the chief product of the island of C uba 
Naught could ha' suited me better, for I knew as 1 could sell the 
hide.s in England for three times the purchase price, and maybe a 
inlle over. So he gives me a bill o' lading for the hides, which it 
were agreed vye should take aboard so soon as wc was fit to sail 
I pushed on wT repairs, counting mv fortune made and 
looking on a voyage that at one lime had seemed as if it must end 
in shjpwr^k. like to prove the most profUablc as 1 had ever made 

reckoning without Spanish villainy, f or when we 

Alcalde that we was ready to load the hides of his bill of lading the 
ma e whjch had sent ashore, comes me back wi' a poxv mitage 
that the Captain-General— as thev call the Governor in C ub i 
fo^r^'inv f' shipment, seeing as how it was against thc lavv 

*'* settlement, and the Alcalde 

mind to pe^Xt ^ aptain-Gencral was in a 

grande of the grandest loo. A 

lessness that justice wolt don! a^'once’ 

vilIain“aVorrte‘te?%oke'''-Y®lse^ “ 


to bu> trom or sell to any foreign trader The hides may not be 
shipped,' 

■‘It were a sour disappointment to me, seeing the profit on which 
I d icckoncd. But I keeps my temper to myself. ‘So be it,' says 
I. although it comes mighty hard on me, and the law might ha' 
been tliought of afore I were given this poxy bill o' lading. How- 
somc\cr. here it be : and ye can have it back in return for my three 
hundred negroes." 

"At that he scowls and tries to stare me down, twirling his 
moustachios the while. ‘God gi’ me patience wi' you!' says he. 
‘That transaction loo were illegal. Ye had no right to trade your 
slaves here'." 

" '1 traded them at the Alcalde's request. Excellency,’ I reminds 
him. 


‘My friend,' says he, ‘if you was to commit murder at some- 
one elsc's request, would that excuse the crime ?’ 

■■ It's not me what’s broke the law,’ says 1. ‘but him which 
bought the slaves from me.' 

" ‘Ye're both guilty. Therefore, neither must profit. The 
slaves is confiscate to the State.' 

"Now, I've told ye, sirs, as how I was making no ado about 
suffering the loss of my lawful profit on the hides. But to be stripped 
naked, as It were, by that hcuck-fingcrcd Spanish gentleman, robbed 
o' a cargo o' blacks, the worth o’ which I had agreed at ten thousand 
pieces of eight — Od rot my soul ! — that was more nor I could 
stomach. My temper got the better o’ me, and I ups and storms in 
a mighty rage at that fine Castilian nobleman — Don Ruiz Perera de 
Valdoro y Penascon— crying shame on him for such iniquity, and 
demanding that at least he pay me in gold the price o’ my slaves. 

"The cool villain lets me rant myself out, then shows me his 


teeth again in another o' his wicked, fleering smiles. 

’’ ‘My friend,' says he, ‘ye’ve no cause to make this pother, no 
cause to complain at all. Why. you heretic fool, let me tell you as 
I am doing far less than my strict duty, which would be to seize 
vour ship, your crew and your person, and send you to Cadiz or 
Seville there to purge (he heresies wi' which your kind be troubling 

the world’.” 

Captain Walker paused there, to compose himself a little tr^ 
the passion into which his memories had whipped him. He 
mopped his brow, and took a pull at the bumbo before resuming. 

‘‘Od rot me for a coward, but my courage went out o rne like 
sweat at (hey words. ‘Belter be robbed,’ says I to my^lf, than be 
cast into the Fires o* the Faith in a fool’s coat.’ So 
of his Excellency afore his sense o’ duly might get the better o 

what he calls his compassion— damn his dirty soul! 

Again he paused, and then went on. "Ye may be suppo.sing 
♦hat the end o’ my trouble. But bide a while; for it weren t, nor 


yec thy hasfe^as yc'll understand. We weighs 


at once, and slips out to sea without no interference from the lorts. 
But we've not gone above four or live miles, when on our heels 
comes a carack of a guarda-costa and opens fire on us as soon as 
ever she's within range. It s my belief she had orders from the 
muckety Captain-General to sink us. And for wh> ? Because his 
talk of the Holy OlVice and the Fires of the Faith was so much 
bluster. The last thing as that thief would ssish would be as they 
should find out in Spain the ways by which he is becoming rich in 
the New Workl. 

“Howsomever, there was the guarda-costa. pumping round- 
shot into us as fast and hard as bad Spanish gunnery could contrive 
it. Without guns as we was it were easy as shooting woo<lcock. 
Or so they thought. But. has ing the wcallier-gauge o' them, I took 
the only chance left us. ! put the helm hard over, and ran str.iiglit 
for her. Not a doubt but those muck-scutcheons counted on shoot- 
ing us to pieces afore c\cr we could reach her. and. on my soul, they 
all but did. We was sinking fast, leaking like a colander, wi' our decks 
awash when at last wc bumps alongside o' her. But by the mercy of 
God to heretics, what were left o' my poor ship got a hold on that 
guarda-costa's timlsers wi' her grapnels, what time wc climbs aboard 
her. After that it were red hell on they decks, for we was all mad 
wi' rage ai those cold-bloorlcd murderers. From stem to stern wc 
swept her wi' cold steel. I had live men killed and a half-score 
wounded : but the only Spaniards left alive was them as went over- 
board to drown.” 

The slaver paused again, and his fiery eve flung a glanc'c of 
challenge at his audience. "Thai's about all. 1 think. 'We kept 
the carack. of course, my own ship being sunk, and that'll explain 
they emblems o' Popery on our mainsail. I knew as they’ld bring 
us trouble afore long. And yet. when, as 1 supposed, it was on 
account o' they that >c put a shot athwart my hawse, it came to me 
that maybe I had found a friend.” 


The talc was told, and the audience, thrilled and moved by it 
ceLcVtoTpcak W'alkcr luui 

It was Wolverstone. at last, who stirred and growled. "As uglv 

a stoo- as 1 ve heard of Castilian subtlety. That Captain-Gencril 
would be the better for a keel-hauling.” General 

1 ^*'" a roasting over a slow tire.” said I berville. 
It s the only way to give savour to this New Christian pig." 

t he 

"In And the sometime seminarist explained 

In Spam when a Jew ,s received into the Church he must takfa 


new name But his choice is not entirely free. The name he takes 
must be !he name of a tree or plant, or the like, so that the source of 
his house may still be known. This Captain-General bears the 
name of Perera : Pear tree. The Valdoro and Pehascon have been 
subsequently added. They are always the readiest, these renega- 
does, with threats of the Fires of the Faith." 

Blood gave his attention once more to Captain Walker. 

"You'll have a purpose, sir, in giving yourself the trouble of 
telling us this nasty tale. \Vhat service do you seek of us?” 

“Why. just a spare set o’ saris, if so be ye have them, as I’m 
supposing ye will. I'll pay you what they’re worth ; for, bum 
me, it’s inviting trouble to try to crcT.; the ocean with those I 
carry ” 

"And is that all, now! Faith, it was in my mind ye might be 
asking us to recover the value of your slaves from this Captain- 
General of Havana, with perhaps just a trifle over for our trouble in 
the interests of poetic justice. Havana is a wealthy city.” 

Walker stared at him. “Ye’re laughing at me, Captain. I 
know better than to ask the impossible.” 

The impossible!” said Blood, with a lift of his black brows. 
Then he laughed. "On my soul, it’s almost like a challenge.” 

"No chaHcnge at all. Ye’ll be bonny fighters, like enough : but 
the devil himself wouldn’t venture to sail a buccaneer ship into 
I lavana.” 

"Ah ! ’ Blood rubbed his chin. "Yet this fellow needs a lesson, 
l ad ccss to him. And to rob a thief is a beckoning adventure. 

I le looked at his associates “Will we be paying him a visit, 
now?" 

Pitt’s opposition was immediate. "Not unless taken 

leave of our senses. You don’t know Havana, Peter. If there s a 
Spanish harbour in the New World that may be callal impregnable, 
that harbour is Havana. In all the Caribbean there are no defences 
more formidable, as Drake discovered already in his day. 

"And that's the fact,” said Walker, whose red eye had 
tarily gleamed at Blood’s words “The place is an arsenal, 
entrance is by a channel not more than half a mile across^, with r 
forts, no less, to defend it : the Moro, the Puntal, and El rucr . 

Ye wouldn’t stay afloat an hour there." 

B-food’s eyes were dreamy. ”Yct you stayed afloat some 

days." 

"Ay. man. But the circumstances." 

"Glory be. now. Couldn’t wc be contriving circumstanc^ r 
It wouldn't be the first time. The thing needs thought, and us 
worth thinking about with no other enterprise to engage us. 

"That." said Yberville, who had never been able to reconcile 
himself to the neglect of the opportunity presented by the voyage o 
the Archbishop, "is only l>ecausc you're mawkish. The Primate o 
the New World is still at sea. Let him pay for the sins of his^untry 
men. His ransom need be no less than the plunder of Havana 
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would yield us, and we could include in it compensation for Captain 
Walker for the slaves of which they've robbecl him.” 

“Faith, ye have it,” said Wolverstone, who, being a lierctic, 
was undaunted by any thought of sacrilege, “h's like burning 
candles to Satan to be delicate with a Spaniard just localise he's an 
archbishop.” 

“And it need not end there,” said Pitt, that other heretic, in a 
glow of sudden inspiration. “If we had the Archbishop in the hold, 
we could sail into Havana without fear of their torts. Iljcv'ld 
never dare to fire on a ship that housed his holiness.” 

Blood was pensively toying with a curl of his black periwig, 
He smiled introspcctivcly. “I was thinking that same.” 

“So!” crowed Yl->cr\ille. “Religious scruples begin to yield to 
reason. Heaven be praised.” 

“Faith, now. I’ll not say that it might not be worth a triHe of 
sacrilege— just a triHc. mark you — to squeeze his plunder out of 
this rogue of a Captain-General. Yes, I think it might Isc done." 
He got up suddenly. “Captain Walker, if ye've a mind to come 
with us on this venture and seek to recover what ye’ve lost, ye'd best 
be scuttling that guarda-costa and fetching your hands aboard the 
Arabella. Ye can trust us to provide you with a ship to take you 
home when this is o\cr.“ 


“Man !’’ cried the tough little slaver, all the natural fterccncss of 
him sunk fathoms deep in his amazement. “Ye’re not serious ? ” 
Not very,’ said Captain Blood. “It’s just a whim of mine. 
But a whim that is like to cost this Don \Vhal*s-his-nanic I^crcra 
f come with us to Havana, and take your chance 

of sailing home again in a tall ship with a full cargo of hides your 
tortunes restored, or you can have the set of sails yc'rc asking for 
and go home empty-handed. The choice is yours.” 

Looking up at him almost in awe. Captain Walker yielded at 
once to the vi^gorous vitality and full-blooded conlidcncc of the 
buccaneer. The adventurous spirit in him answered to the call 
No risk, he swore was too great that offered a chance to wipe olf 
against that forsworn Captain-General 

thenr'^’**'' frowning. “But the Archbishop, 


“The Archbishop certainly We 
can do nothing without the Archbishop.” He turned to Pitt with 
an order that showed how fully he had already resolved no on W 

Si, ■? “ • * 

need forhis‘'EmL''n«"’ - 
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They did not, after all, scuttle the Spanish carack, as Captain 
Blood proposed. The thrifty nature of the little North Country 
seaman revolted at the thought of such waste, whilst his caution 
desired to know how he and his hands were ever to get back to 
England if Blood's schemes should, after all, miscarry even in part 
and no such tall ship as he promised should be forthcoming. 

For the rest, however, the events followed the course that 
Captain Blood laid down. Steering in a north-easterly direction, 
the Arabella^ with the guarda-costa following, came a couple of days 
later to the French settlement of Sainte Croix, of which the buc- 
caneers were free. Forty-eight hours they remained there, and 
Captain Blood, with Yberville and the bald-headed little bo'sun, 
Snell, who knew his way about every port of the Caribbean, spent 
most of the time ashore. 

Then, leaving the carack to aw’ait their return, Walker and his 
hands transferred themselves to the Arabella. She set sail, and laid 
a w'cstward course once more, in the direction of Puerto Rico. 
After that she was seen no more until a fortnight later, when her 
great red hull was sighted off the undulating green hills of the 
northern coast of Cuba. 

In the genial, comparatively temperate airs of that region she 
sailed along those fertile shores, and so came at last to the entrance 
of the lagoon on which Havana stood in a majesty of limestone 
palaces, of churches, monasteries, squares, and market-places that 
might have been transported bodily from Old Castile to the New 
World. 

Scanning the defences as they approached. Blood realized lor 
himself how little either Walker or Jeremy Pitt had exaggerated 
their massive strength- The mighty More Fort, with its sullen 
bastions and massive towers, occupied a rocky eminence at the 
very mouth of the channel ; opposite to it stood the Puntal, with its 
demi-lunar batteries ; and facing the entrance loomed El Fuerte, no 
less menacing. Whatever might have been the strength of the 
place in the time of Drake, he would be rash indeed who would 
run the gauntlet of those three formidable guardians now. 

The Arabella hove to in the roadstead, announced hcrsell ^ 
firing a gun as a salute, hoisted the Union flag, and awaited 


events. , - ^ 

They followed soon in the shape of a ten-oared ^ 

under the awning of which stepped the Alcalde of the port, 
old friend, Don Hieronimo. He puffed his way up * 

ladder, and came aboard to inquire into the purpose 

Captain Blood, in a splendour of purple and ^a'f- 

him in the waist, attended by Pitt and Wolverstone A doz^^^^ 
naked seamen hovered above the trim decks, and a 

were aloft clewing up the royals. 
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Nothing could have exceeded the courtliness wiUi which the 
Alcalde was made welcome. Blood, who announced himsclt, 
casually as on his way to Jamaica with a valuable cargo o)' slasc^ 
had been, he said, constrained by lack of wood and water to put in 
at Havana. He would depend upon the kindliness and courtesy 
of the Alcalde for these and also for some fresh victuals for whicli 
they would be the belter, and he would gladly pay in gold for what 
they took. 

The black-coated Don Hieronimo, pasty-faced and llabby, 
some five and a half feet high and scarcely less round the belly, 
with the dewlap of an ox. was not to be seduced by the elegant 
exterior or courteous phrases of any damned heretical foreigiKr. 
He responded coldly, his expression one of consequential malevo- 
lence. wliilst his shrew'd black eyes scoured every corner of those 
decks suspiciously. Thus until the slaves were mentioned. Then a 
curious change took place ; a measure of alTability overspread his 
forbidding surliness. He went so far as to display his yellow teeth 
in a smile. 


To be sure the Sehor Capitan could purchase whatever ho 
required in Havana. T o be sure he was at liberty to enter the port 
when he pleased, and then not a doubt but that the bumboats 
would be alongside and able to supply all that he lacked. If not 
the .Alcalde would be happy to alTord him every facility ashore. 

Upon these assurances the seaman at the whipstalV was ordered 
to pul down the helm, and Pitt's clear voice rang out in command 
to the men at the braces to Id go and haul. Catching the breeze 
again, the Arahvlla crept forward past those formidable forts 
with the Alcade's barge in tow, what time the Alcalde with cver- 
incrcasing atfability was slyly seeking to draw from C aptain Blood 
some information touching this cargo of slaves in his hold. But so 
vague and cthargic was Captain Blood upon the subject, that in the 

frankly " into the open and deal 

hn questioning you about these slaves,” 

ne said. But that is because it occurs to me that if vou choose 

t^drrying them to Jamaica. You 
would hnd a ready market for them here in Havana." 

In Havana . Blood raised his eyebrows. “But is ii not 
against the laws of His Catholic Majesty 

The Alcalde pursed his thick, dusky lips. “The law was nv.d.* 
when there was no thought for our present dimculiics There 

ha^^^Of arc short of 

care to trade, sir capuin, there obstack.” ’ 

“A ^1’ Blood, without enthusiasm. 

bo are my slav^. Very unusual.” 

And that s the fact,” Wolvemone confirmed him in his halting 


Spanish. “They'll cost you dear, Seftor Alcalde. Though I don’t 
suppose ye'll grudge the price when you've had a look at them.” 

“If I might see them,” begged the Spaniard. 

“Oh. but why not?” was Blood’s ready agreement. 

The Arabella had come by now through the bottle-neck into the 
great blue lagoon that is the Bay of Havana, a full three miles 
across. The leadsman in the forechains was calling the fathoms, 
and it occurred to Blood that it might be prudent to go no farther. 
He turned aside for a moment, to order Pitt to anchor where they 
stood, well away from the forest of masts and spars reared by the 
shipping over against the town. Then he came back to the 
Alciilde. 

“If you will follow me, Don Hieronimo,” said he, and led the 
way to a scuttle. 

By a short narrow ladder they dropped to the main-deck below, 
where the gloom was shot by shafts of sunlight from the open gun- 
ports, crossed by others from the gratings overhead. The Alcalde 
looked along that formidable array of cannon, and at the lines of 
hammocks slung behind them on either side, in some of which men 


were even now reposing. 

Stooping to avoid the sianchios in that shallow place, he followed 
his tali leader aft, and was followed in turn by the massive Wolyers- 
stone. Presently Blood paused, and turned, to ask a curious 

question. • ^ j- i 

“Does it happen, sir, that you are acquainted with the Cardinal- 

Archbishop Don Ignacio de la Fuente, the new Primate of New 
^ "Not yet, sir. He has not yet reached Havana, But we look 

daily now for the honour of receiving him.’’ 

“It may be yours even sooner than you think. 

"But not sooner than we hope. What, sir, do you know of the 
Blood, however, had already resumed his progress alt. ano aia 
"°’TheTcam”at last to the door of the ward-room whkh 

approached, was now so distinct that as <hey lulled he could even 
distinguish the words of that droned supplication . 


“Hostem repellas longius, 
Pacemque dones protinus ; 
Ductore sic te praeyio, 
Vitemus omne noxium." 


He frowned, and stared up at Blood. “ For Dios I Are they 

your slaves who sing?” 

D''o%^Kmo"was“sSrwi■.hou. Knowing what to 



suspect. Something here was not as it should be. “Oddly devout, 
are they not?” said he. 

“Certainly devout. Not oddly.“ 

At a sign from him, one of the musketeers had unbarred the 
door, and as he now flung it wide, the chanting abruptly broke off 
on the word “Saeculorum”. The Amen to that hymn was never 
uttered. 


Ceremoniously Blood waved the Alcalde forward. In haste to 
resolve this riddle. Don Hieronimo stepped boldly and c|uickly 
across the threshold, and there abruptly checked, at ga/c with 
horror-stricken, bulging eyes. 

In the spacious but sparsely furnished ward-room, invaded by 
the smell of bilge-water and spunyarn, and lighted bv a window 
astern, he beheld a dozen men in the white woollen habit and black 
cloak of the order of St. Dominic. In two rows they sat, silent and 
immovable as lay-figures, their hands folded within their wide 
sleeves, their heads bowed and cowled, all save one who stood 
uncovered and as if in immediate attendance upon u stately fmuic 
that sat apart, enthroned in a tall chair. A tall, handsome man of 
perhaps forty, he was from head to foot a flame of scarlet A 
scarlet skull-^p covered the tonsure to be presumed in his flowing 
locks of a rich brown that was almost auburn : a collar of finest point 

scarlet breast. His very hands were glo\ed in red and on riie 

h^glL ‘he episcopal sapphire, worn o^cr 

lent 'he austerity in which he was enveloped 

lent him a dignity of .aspect almost superhuman. 

eyes surveyed the gross fellow who had so 
iofw r.L ^ unceremoniously stumbled into that place. Bui their 

as .0 ga.-n room o h aiTn 

-urned to bJtkon"h!;^"fonvtrd"’'"'' 

breath, was apoplectic and out ol 


breath, was demand^Tto kiTow wto 

...Sit no, 

warned you^tha, m.v slaves areltnutuar^ ' " ' 

sale? ^In God's mtiie wl't^arc 

infernal a jest?” ^ ‘hat you dare so impious, so 

witha bow; “Tosen^^you.”' Blood.” And he added. 

Blood!” The black eyes grew almost invisible in that 


congealed countenance. “You are Captain Blood ? You are that 
endemonized pirate out of hell?” 

“1 hat is how Spain described me. But Spain is prejudiced. 
Lea\e that. sir. and come." Again he beckoned him, and what he 
said conlirmed the Alcalde's worst fearful suspicions. “Let me 
have the honour of presenting you to His "Eminence the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Don Ignacio de la Fuentc, the Primate of New 
Spain. I told you that it might be yours to welcome him sooner 
than you thouglit." 

"Ciod of mercy !“ gurgled the Alcalde. 

Stately as a Court usher. Blood advanced a pace, and bowed 
low to the Cardinal. "Eminence, condescend to receive a poor 
sinner who is, nesertheless, a person of some consequence in these 
parts : the Alcalde of the port of Havana." 

At the same moment Don Hieronimo was thrust violently 
fonvard by the herculean arm of Wolverstone, who bawled after 
him : "On your knees, sir. to ask a blessing of his Eminence.” 

The prelate's calm, inscrutable, deep-set eyes were considering 
the horritied ofheer who was now on his knees belore him. 

"Eminence!" gasped Don Hieronimo, now almost in tears. 
"Eminence !" 

As sicitdy as the glance was the deep, rich voice that murmured : 
“Pax libi, lilius meus," whilst in slow majesty the hand that bore 
the cardinaliiial ring was extended to be kissed. 

Faltering "Eminence I" yet again, the Alcalde fell upon it and 
bore it to his mouth as if he would eat It. “What horror, he 
wailed. "My God. what horror ! What sacrilege !" . 

A smile infinitely wistful. Infinitely compassionate and saintly 
broke upon the prelate’s handsome face. “We offer up these ills 
for our sins, my son, thankful, since that is so, that they are given 
us to endure. We are for sale, it seems, I and these poor brethren 
of St Dominic who accompany me and share my duress at *he 
hands of our heretical captors. We must pray for 
it with becoming fortitude, remembering that those gr^t^ostl^ 
St. Peter and St. Paul also suffered incarceration in the fulfilment ot 

their sacred missions." . . 

Don Hieronimo was scrambling to his feet, moving sluggishly 

not only from his obesity but also from overpowering emotion. 
“But how could such a horror come to pass?" he groaned. 

"Let it not distress you, my son, that I should be a prisonc 

the hands of this poor, blin'd heretic." o^rv.mr.nt 

"Three errors in three words. Eminence, was Blood s c^^tnment. 

"Behold how easy is error, and let it serve as a warning a^msl hasty 
judgments when you are called upon to judge, as pri^scntly snan 
be. I am not poor. I am not blind. I ani not a heretic I am a 
true son of Mother Church. And if I have reluctantly laid v 
hands upon your Eminence, it was not only so that you a 

hostage for the righting of a monstrous 

in the name of the Catholic King and the Holy Faith, but so that in 
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your wisdom and piety you might, yourself, deliver judgment upon 
the deed and the doer.” 

Through his teeth the bare-headed, red-faced little friar, leaning 
for\vard and snarling like a terrier, uttered three words of con- 
demnation. “Perro hereje maldilo !” 

Instantly the Cardinal's gloved hand was raised imperiously to 
rebuke and restrain him. “Peiice, Frey Domingo! 

”1 spoke, sir. of poverty and blindness of the spirit, not of the 
flesh.” he quietly answered Blood, and Continued, addressing him in 
the second person singular, as if more signally to mark the gulf 
between them; “For in that sense poor and blind thou art.” lie 
sighed. More sternly still he added : “I hat thou shouklsl confess 


ihyselfa son of the True C hurch is but to confess this outrage 
more scandalous than I had supposed it.” 

'•Suspend your judgment. Eminence, until all my motive is 
disclosed,” said Blood, and taking a step or kwo in the direction of 
the open door he raised his voice to call. "Captain Walker !" 

In answer, a bow-legged, red-haired little man. all lire and 
truculence, advanced with a rolling gait to nod curtlv to the scarlet 
presence, and then, arms akimbo, to confront the Alcalde. 

"Good-day to you. Don Ladron. which is wluil 1 calls you 
You Id not be expecting to see me again so soon, ye murdering 
villain. Ye didna know maybe that an English sailor has as many 

f u\- * "" hides, ye thief. My hid^^ 

and my tall ship as your ra.scals sank under me ” 

If anything at that moment could have added to the Alcalde's 
dis^ess and rage and to the confusion of his wits iliis reappearance 

^^'PPhed it. Ycliow-faced S slS 

from head to foot, he stood ga.sping and mouthing desperatclv 

‘he hides out of which vou 

But y"o7li?a^‘rgSrth"p^ ^his poor 

that fs twentj thouslS VJiS of d'alT AnH"' ^ 

of a burthen at least equal to that which i provide a ship 

orders of your Captain-General thk *»?• . tjuarda-costa sank bv 
twenty guns, all founTaVmed a J v ctu^^ »han 

enough, when that is done, to dilcuss Time 

There was a streak of blood on his Fmincnce ashore.” 

his teeth had made in his lip Yet ^ k ‘ he 
1^ by impotent rage, vet he was nru cr* though he might 

that the guns of the mighty forts of 'h‘'t he perceived 

squadron within range of which this nirat^**’ *hc Admiral's 
a. anchor, were powerless 


the Primate of New Spain was in her hold. Similarly, to attempt 
to take her by .assault must Ise fraught by a like deadly peril for the 
Cardinal at the hands of men so dcsp>crate and bloody as these. 
At whatcser cost, his Eminence must be delivered, and this with 
the least delay. In all the circumstances It was perhaps a matter for 
thankfulness that the pirate’s demands should as modest as they 


were. 

He strove for dignity, drew himself up and thrust out his paunch, 
and spoke to Blood in the tone of a man addressing his lackey. “I 
do not parley with you. I will inform his Excellency the Captain- 
General.' Me turned to the Cardinal, with a change to utmost 
humility. "GiNe me leave, Eminence, accepting my assurance that 
sou will not be allowed to remain in this scandalous dure^ one 
moment longer than may be avoidable. Give me leave.' He 
bowed very low, and would have withdrawn. But the Cardinal 
gave liim no such leave just yet. He had been listening with obvious 
attention to what passed. 

•‘Wait, sir. Wait. There is something here that I do not 
understand." A puzzled frown stood between his brows. “This 
man speaks of restitution, of reparation. Has he the right to use 

sucli words ?" . 

It was Blood who answered him. “I desire your Eminence to 
be the judge of that. That is the judgment to which I alluded. It 
is so that vou may deliver it that I have ventured to lay hands upon 
your sacred person, for which I shall hope for your absolution m 
the end." Thereupon, in a dozen crisp, incisive sentences, he 
sketched the talc of the robbery of Captain Walker under the cloak 


'when^he^ludTone the Cardinal looked at him with scorn, and 
from him turned to the fuming Alcalde. His gentle voice was warm 

‘Ttfmlfof course is false. ImpossiWe. . 
me. No Castilian man of honour placed sir 

in authority could be guilty of such L 

Alcalde, how this misguided pirate imperils his immortal soul by 

his Eminence expected it. “But is it possible that you hesitate . 

hf* asked as if Startled, leaning forward. ... 

Desperately Don Hieronimo broke into stumbling speech^ 

is that Dios mio ! The tale is grossly exaggerated. It— 

'■Exaggerated!" The gentle voice was suddenly and sharpl> 

raised. "Exaggerated? Not wholly false, then^ nf the Alcalde's 
The only answer he received was a cringing hunch .If * 

sholldek aVd a glance .ha. fell in fear nnder ,he prela.e s s.em 

Cardinal-Archbishop sank back in.o his chair, his face 

You'hal’e lease .o go. ° You wiT/eU- the Cap.ain-General 
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of Havana lo wait upon me here in person. I require to know more 
of this.” 

‘‘He ... he may require safe-conduct,” stuttered the unfor- 
tunate Alcalde. 

“If is granted him,” said Captain Blood. 

"You hear? I shall expect him at the earliest.' And the 
scarlet hand with its sapphire ring majestically waved Don Iher- 
onimo away. 

Daring no more, the Alcalde bowed himself double and v^ent 
out backwards as if from a royal presence. 


. . f) i 


If the tale borne by Don Hieronime i the Captain-Cieneral. of 
Captain Bloods outrageous and sac. Jegious violence to the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of new Spain fli^d Don Rui/ with anvi/c- 
ment, dismay, and horrified indignation, the summons on which It 
concluded, and the reasons for it, supplied a stimulus that presently 
mosed his Excellency to almost superhuman actisiiv. If he 
delayed four hours m answering in person that summons, at least 
the answer that' he then delncred was of such u fullne-ss that it 
would have taken an ordinary Spaniard in ordinary cireumsiances 
as many days to have prepared it. 

tnlH h? f}f'ef^^Vshakcn into uneasiness by what his subordinate 

rnnn Vr Valdoro y Pchascon, who was also 

deemed It well to omit in the C ardinal-Arch- 

Fm^nLrv. if"" ^ calculated to conciliate his 

co^lTh.^mn h”*’- naturally enough, that noihmg 

n ?h^ '■ '^cre lo present 

himsjf in the role of his Eminence's immediate dcli\crer from the 

hands of that abominable pirate who held him captive 

Rui! unprecedented in all his experience Don 

Cardmal-ArchbKhop^boa d 

his nrf.nn. Captain Blood had consented to res ore 

w.>h 1° ^'^^-■cvement must (ilMhc 

makers. gratitude that would leave no room fo. 

houTs^atW^^; M incredibly that when some four 
Genera s departure from the Arahellu the Captain- 

square iS K *" ^ broad-beamed, lwo-mas?ed 

S the^ brigantine xvas warped to a station a table's lenctli 

coffer of some weight. ^ ^ "'horn shouldered a wooden 
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Captain Blood had taken his precautions against treachery. 
His gun-ports had been opened on the larboard side, and twenty 
threatening muzzles had been run out. As his Excellency stepped 
down into the waist, his contemptuous eyes saw the bulwarks lined , 
by men, some half naked, some fully clothed, and' some actually 
in armour, but all with muskets poised and matches glowing. 

A tall, narrow-faced gentleman with a bold nose, Don Ruiz 
came dressed as was demanded by an occasion of such ceremony. 
He w as majgnificeni in gold-laced black. He wore the cross of St. 
James on his breast, and a gold-hilted sword swung at his side. He 
carried a long cane in one hand and a gold-edged handkerchief in 
the other. 

Under his little black moustachios his thin lips curled in disdain 
as he acknowledged the bow with which Captain Blood received 
him. The deepening sallowness of his face bore witness to the 
wicked humour upon which he strove to set that mask of lofty 


contempt. 

He delivered himself without preamble. “Your impudent 
conditions are fulfilled. Sir Pirate. There is the ship you have 
demanded, and here in these coffers is the gold — the twenty thousand 
pieces. It Is now for you to keep your part of the bargain struck, 
and so to make an end of the sacrilegious infamy of which you have 


been guilty.” . . ^ 

Without answering him. Captain Blood turned and beckons 
forward the little North-Country shipmaster from the background, 

where he stood glowering at Don Ruiz. 

*’You hear. Captain Walker.” He pointed to the 
which the alguaziles had set down upon the hatch-coaming. 1 here, 

says his Excellency, is your gold. Verify '*>. off’w iHst I 

m«n aboard that brigantine, spread your sails, and be off whilst 1 

For rmomern^ama^Kme^S before 


to wastirig good time ye are, my friend. Sure. I 
all that : that I'm great and noble and that it 

^^d ZV BXvfher. gei 

••But this gold,'' Walker still pro.csted, ••Ye'll take the half of 

iTr^eHv utteV%?^od ?dTin‘^‘'"- 

aloof with the Alcalde, disdainful^of eye and lip. 



“If you will follow me, I will conduct you to his Eminence.*' 

He led the way below, and Pitt and Wolverstone went with 
them. 

In the ward room, at sight of that majestic ligure. glittering in 
scarlet splendour against the humble monkish background. Don 
Ruiz, with an inarticulate cry, ran forward to cast himself upon his 
knees. 

"Benedictus sis,“ murmured the Primate, and gave him his ring 
to kiss. 

“My lord! Eminence! That these incarnate »,levils should 
ha\’e subjected your saintliness to such indignity !'* 

“That is not important, my son,” said the gentle, musical voice. 
“By me and these my brethren in Christ sulTering is accepted thank- 
fully, as something of which to make an olfering to the Throne of 
Grace. What is important, what gives me deep concern, is the 
reason pretexted for it, which I learned only this morning here. 1 
have been told. Lord Count, that in the King's name delivery was 
refused of merchandise that had licen sold to an Liiglish seaman, 
that the moneys he had already paid, as the price of that merchan- 
dise, were confiscated, that he was driven empty away with threats 
of prosecution by the Holy omcc. and that even when, thus roblsed. 
he had departed, his ship was pursued and sunk by one of your 
guarda-costas. 

“These things 1 have heard, my son ; but although your Alcalde 
Old not contradict them, 1 must refuse to hclic\'c that a gentleman 
of Spain and a representative of his Catholic Majesty In these parts 
could be guilty of such conduct.” 

Don Ruiz got to ids feet. Sallowcr than ever was Ins narrow 

Dee. But he contrived that his (one should be easy and his matnicr 

imposing. By a certain loftiness he hoped to wave the m.iticr 
awav. 

“That is all overpast. Eminence. If error there was. it has now 
been corrixtcd, and with generous interest, as this buccaneer 
captain will bear me witness. 1 am here to give myself the honour 
01 escorting your Eminence ashore to the jovous welcome that 
^v'aits you and the great reception which expectant Havana has 

been preparing for some weeks.” nas 

But his ingratiatory smile found no reflection in the Primate’s 
lofty countenance. It remained overcast, sadiv gr!ue ‘ Ah- 

You admit the error, then. But you do not explain it ” 

the r-,ni-.7n r '"iPenous from long habit of command 

^ • u momentarily in danger of forgctiine that 

dtJrSF « 
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Your Eminence’s great and renowned enlightenment will scarcely 
cover what is a matter of jurisprudence." 

The most wistful of smiles broke upon that handsome face. 
"You are inditferently informed, I fear. Don Ruiz. You can never 
have heard that I have held the exalted office of Grand Inquisitor of 
Castile, or you would know — since it must follow — that I am a 
doctor not only of canon, but also of civil law. Be under no 
apprehension, then, that I shall fail to follow your legal exposition 
of the event, and even less on the score of tedium. Many of my 
duties are tedious, my son; but they are not on that account 
avoided." 


To that cold, relentless insistence the Captain-General saw 
himself under the necessity of submitting. He swallowed his 
annoyance, steadied himself, and provided himself with a scapegoat 
who would not dare, on his life, to deny him, 

"In brief. Eminence, these transactions were permitted without 
my knowledge by my Alcalde." The audible gasp from Don 
Hieronimo, who stood behind him, did not deter his Excellency, 
He went steadily on. "When I learned of them, I had no choice 
but to cancel them, since it is my duty to insist upon the law which 
forbids all foreigners to trade in His Catholic Majesty’s dominions." 

"With that there could be no quarrel. But I underst^d that 
this English seaman had already paid for the merchandise,” 

"He had traded slaves for them. Eminence.” 

"No matter what he had trad^. Were his slaves restored to 
him when the transaction w.as cancelled by you ?” 

"The laws which he defied when he traded them decreed their 
confiscation likewise.” 

"Ordinarily that might be so. But this, if I am rightly informed, 
is no ordinai-y case. I am told that he was urged to trade his slaves 

by your Alcalde.” .... 

"Just as I,” Blood interposed, “was urged by him this morning 
to trade mine.” And the sweep of his hand indicated the Cardinal- 
Archbishop and his attendant monks. "He does not learn by his 
errors, then, this Alcalde of yours. Perhaps you do not desire that 


he shall.” . 

Ostentatiously Don Ruiz turned his shoulder upon 
ignoring him. "Your Eminence cannot a<^unt me bound by the 
illegality of a subordinate," Then permitting himself a little smile, 
he added the sophism which he had already us^ 

Walker. "If a man commit murder it cannot exculpate him to say 

that he had the sanction of another.” , .u u. « ,u:. 

"That is to be subtle, is it not? I must lake thought upon this, 

Don Ruiz. We will talk of it again.” , ^ ^ . 

Don Ruiz bowed low, his lip in his teeth. At your Eminence s 

disposal,” he said. "Meanwhile, my barge is waiting to carry your 

Eminence ashore.” . ^ j i u:^ 

The Cardinal rose, imposingly tall in his robes, and drew his 

scarlet cloak about him. The cowled Dominicans, who had stood 
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like statues, stirred responsively into life. His I-minencc turned to 
them. 

“Be mindful, my children, to return thanks for this safe deliver- 
ance. Let us go.” 

And he stepped forward, to be checked at once by ('aptain 
Blood. “Patience yet awhile. Eminence. All is not done.” 

The Cardinal threw up his head, a frown darkening his brow. 
“How? What, then, remains?” 

Blood's answer was delivered rather to the scowling Captain- 
General than to the prelate. “So far we have had no 'more than 
restitution. Come we now to the question of compensations.” 

“Compensations !” cried the Primate, and for once the splendid 
calm of him was rulTled. Sternly he added the questions : 

“What is this? Do you bre^ik faith, sir?” 

“That, at least, has never yet been said of me. I break no faith. 
On the contrary. I am punctilious. What 1 told the Alcalde was 
that when restitution was made we would discuss the matter of your 
Eminence's landing. That wc would discuss it. No more than 
that.” 


Don Ruiz smiled in rage and malice, a smile that displayed his 
white teeth. “Ingenious. Yes. And then, you brigand ?” 

“I could not without disrespect to his Eminence, the Primate of 
New Spam, set his ransom at less than a hundred thousand ducats " 

I sucked in his breath. He went livid. His jaw fell 

loose. A hundred thousand ducats !” 

“That is today. Tomorrow I may not be so modest." 

oActnr to the Cardinal, his 

Smands?”'^' Eminence hears what this thief now 

But the Cardinal, having now resumed his unworldly calm was 
no agmn to shaken from it. “Patience, my son.^ Patience I 
Let us beware the mortal sin of anger, which will scarcely hasten mv 
release for the apostolic labours that await me in Havana ” ^ 

R.nl ^ tlcal more than this to bring Don 

that now possessed him cravino 
an orgy of vengeance, shown him the way. Trembling a lilile in hi? 


.hoCamain^.GcniSti,''4:^',hl';^,'^Th®al i, w "’'"l 'll' 

of the Cardinal-Archbi top IhaTspu 4d ^ T 
n- to ,™sh th. in,pud/n, Pirafe-r 

T,F.O.C.ii JQ5 
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“The fool shall have ihe gold, so that destruction may overtake 
him. 

Gloomily the Alcalde shook his head. “It’s a terrible price to 
pay God of my life ! A hundred thousand pieces !“ 

“There’s no help for that.” Almost Don Ruiz implied by his 
manner that he accounted cheap at the price the destruction of a 
man who had brought him to such humiliation that he, the Captain- 
General of Ha\ana. lord of life and death in those parts, had been 
made to look no better than a schoolboy standing to birched. 
“Nor is it so exorbitant. The Admiral of the Ocean-Sea is willing to 
pay fifty thousand pieces for the head of Captain Blood. I but 
double it — out of the royal Treasury.” 

“But what the Marquis of Riconete pays would not be lost. 
Whilst this will be sunk with that scoundrel.” 

But perhaps not beyond recovery. It depends upon where we 
sink him. Where he's anchored now there's not above four 
fathoms, and it's all shallow on that side as far as the bar. But 
that's no matter What matters is to get the Cardinal-Archbishop 
out of that ship, so as to put an end to this cursed dog's immunity.” 

“Are you so sure that it will end then? That sly devil will 
demand pledges, oaths.” 

Don Ruiz laughed savagely from livid lips. “He shall have 
them. All the pledges, all the oaths that he requires. An oath 
sworn under constraint has never been accounted binding on any 
man ” 

But the Alcalde's gloom w’as not relieved. “That will not be 
his Fiminence’s view." 


‘ His tminence ?” 

“Can you doubt that this damned pirate will ask a pledge from 
him — a pledge of safe-conduct for himself? You’ve seen the man 
this Cardinal is : a narrow, bigoted zealot, a slave to the letter of a 
contract. It's an ill thing to set up priests as judges. 
unfitted for the ofhcc. There's no humanity in them, no brwdih ot 
understanding. What this prelate swears, that he will do: no 
matter where or how the oath may have been exacted. 

I-or a moment dismay darkened still further the Captain- 
General’s soul. A little thought, however, and his tortuous mind 


had found a way. He laughed again. . 

I thank you, Don Hicronimo, for that forewarning. I am not 
pledged yet. nor will those be upon whom I shall depend, and who 

shall have my instant orders." j- i. 

Back in his palace before coming to the matter of the Cardinal s 

ransom, he summoned one of his officers. 

•The Cardinal-Archbishop of New Spain will land this evening 
at Havana.” he announced. “To do him honour, and so that the 
city mav be appri.scd of this happy event. I shall require a salute to 
be fired' from the gun on the mole. You will take a gunner, and 
station yourself there. The moment his Enuaence sets foot on 
land you will order the gun to be touched off.' 
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On that lie dismissed the officer, and summoned another one. 
“You will take horse at once, and ride to Kl I'uertc. to the Moro, 
and the Puntal. In my name you will order the commandant of 
each of those forts to train his guns on that red ship at anchor 
yonder, flying the English flag. After that they arc to wait for the 
signal, which will be the firing of the gun on the mole, when the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of New Spain comes ashore. As soon as 
they-hcar it. but not liefore. they arc to open fire upon that pirate 
ship and sink her. l.ct there lie no mistake.*' 

Upon the officer's assurance that all was iierfectly clear, Don 
Ruiz dismissed him to carry those orders, and then turned his 
attention to raiding the royal treasury for the gold whicli was to 
deliver the Cardinal from his duress. 

So expeditiously did he go about this maitcr that he was along- 
side the Arahella again by the first dog-watch, and out of his barge 
four massive chests were hoisted to the deck of the buccaneer. 


It had enheartened both him and the Alcalde, who again faith- 
fully accompanied him, to behold, as they approached, the (, ardinal- 
Archbishop on the poop-deck. Mantled and red-hatted. his cro/ier 
borne before him by the bareheaded I-rcy Domingo, and the other 
Dominicans modestly cowled and ranged behind him, it was clear 
that already his Eminence was ready and waiting to go ashore. 
This, and the measure of liberty whicli his presence on deck 
announced had already been accorded to him. finally assuicd Don 
Ruiz that once the ransom were paid there would be an end of the 
sacrilege of His Eminence's detention and no further obstacle 
would delay his departure from that accursed ship. With the 
removal of that protecting consecrated presence the immunity of 
the Arabella would lie at an end. and the guns of the Havana forts 
would make short work of her timbers. 


Exulting in this thought, Don Ruiz could not refrain from 
taking with Blood, who received him at the head of the entrance 
ladder, the tone proper from a royal rcpscsentativc to a pirate. 

“Maldito ladron— accursed thief— there is vour gold, the price 
of a sacrilege for which you'll burn in Hell through all cternitv 
Verify it, and let us begone." 

Captain Blood gave no hint that he was so much as touched by 
that insulting speech. He stooped to the massive chests, unlocked 
each in turn, and cast a casual yet appraising glance over the gleam- 
ing contents. Then he beckoned his shipmaster forward “Jerrv 
here is the gold. See it stowed." Almost disdainfully he added • 
Wc assume ihc count to be correct/' 


Thereupon he turned to the poop and to the scarlet figure at the 
rml, and raised his voice. “My Lord Cardinal, the ransom has been 
tweived and the Captain-Gcnerars barge waits to take you ashore 
You have but to pledp me your word that I shall be allowed to 
depart without let, hindrance, or pursuit.” 

Under his little black mousiachios the Captain-General’s lio 
curled in a little smile. The slyness of the man displayed itLlfl^ 




the terms, so calculated to avert suspicion, in which he chose to give 
expression to his venom. 

■^'ou may now depart without let or hindrance, you rogue. 
Bui if ever we meet again upon the seas, as meet we shall . . 

i Ic left his sentence there. But Captain Blood completed It for 
him. it is probable that I shall have the satisfaction of hanging 
you from that yardarm, like the forsworn, dishonoured thief that 
you are, you gentleman of Spain." 

At the head of the companion the advancing Cardinal paused to 
reprove him for those words. 

"Captain Blood, that threat is as ungenerous as I hope the terms 
of it are untrue." 

Don Ruiz caught his breath, aghast, more enraged even by the 
reproof than by the offensive terms of the threat that had provoked 
it. 

‘You hope !" he cried. "Your Eminence hopes !" 

"Wait !" Slowly the Cardinal descended the steps of the com- 
panion, his monks following him, and came to stand in the waist, a 
very incarnation of the illimitable power and majesty of the Church. 

"I said I hoped that the accusation is untrue, and that implies a 
doubt, which has ofl'ended you. For that doubt, Don Ruiz, I shall 
hope presently to seek your pardon. But first, since last you were 
here something has been troubling me which I must ask you to 
resolve." 

"Ashore, your Eminence will find me ready fully to answer your 
every cjueslion." And Don Ruiz strode away to place himself at 
the head of the ladder by which the Cardinal was to descend. 
Captain Blood at the same moment, hat in hand, passed to its other 
side and took up his station there, as the courteous speeding of a 


departing guest demanded. . . u j 

But the Primate did not move from where he stood. L»on 
Ruiz, there is one question that must be answered before I cons^t 
to land in a province that you govern." And so stenv ' 

manding was his mien that Don Ruiz, at whose nod a population 

trembled, stood in dismay before him, waiting. 

The Cardinal's glance passed from him to the attendant Don 
Hicronimo, and it was to him that the crucial question was set. 

"Senor Alcalde, weigh well your answer to me, for 
and perhaps even more will depend upon your p ,• u 

was done with the merchandise— the property of ^^at Enghsti 
seaman -which the Captain-General ordered you conf^cale . 

Don Hicronimo’s uneasy eyes looked 
questioner. Intimidated, he dared not be other than prompt and 

truthful in his reply. "It was sold again, Eminent. 

-And the gold it fetched ? What b«ame ‘^al _ 

"! delivered it to his Excellency, the Captain-General. Some 

‘''"ln^l!^h^s^e/pau'e '.h followed Don "ore .he s<archins 
scrutiny of those stern, sad eyes, with his head high and a scoinful, 
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defiant curl to his lip. But the Primate's next question wiped the 
last vestige of that arrogance from his countenance. 

“And is, then, the Captain-General of Havana also the King's 
Treasurer ?’’ 

“Not so, of course. Eminence," said Don Ruiz, perforce. 

“Then, sir, did you in your turn surrender to the treasury this 
gold received for goods you confiscated in the name of the King, 
your master?" 

He dared not prevaricate where verification of his word must so 
shortly follow. His tone, nevertheless, was surly with re.scntmcnt 
of such a question. 

“Not yet. Eminence. But . . 

“Not yet !" The Cardinal allowed him to go no further, and 
there was an undertone of thunder in that gentle, interrupting 
voice. "Not yet ? And it is a full month since those events. I am 
answered, sir. Unhappily 1 did you no wrong by my doubt, which 
was that an officer of the Crown who interprets the laws with such 
sophistries as that which you uttered to me this morning cannot 
possibly be honest.” 

"Erninence!" It was a roar of anger. In his excitement, his 
face livid, he advanced a step. Such words wherever uttered to him 
must have moved his wrath. But to be admonished and insulted 
by this priest in public, to be held up to the .scorn and derision of 
these ruffianly buccaneers, was something beyond the endurance 
of any Castilian gentleman. In his fury he was seeking words in 
which to answer the indignity as it deserved, when, as if divining his 
mind, the Primate launched a scornful fulminaiion that withered his 
anger and turned it into fear. 


"Silence, man! Will you raise your voice to us? By such 
means as these you no doubt grow rich in gold, but still richer in 
dishonour. And there Is more. So that this unfortunate English 
^man should quietly suffer himself to be robbed, you threatened 
him with prosecution by the Holy Olfice and the Fires of the Faith, 
^en a New Christian, and a New Christian more than any other 
should know that to Invoke the Holy Ofiicc for such base ends is to 

wiihm the scope of its just resentment." 

u ® sometime Grand Inquisitor 

^I^e lermsm which it was delivered, with its hint of old Christian 

fightning-stroke that reduced 
s heart to ashes. He stood appalled in fanev 
already s^mg himself dishonoured, ruined, sent home to he 
arraigned in an auto de fe, stripped of every dignity before beino 
flung to the s^ular arm for execution. “My lord '" It was the 

h-d* in supplTcSion® 


man well telieve. Oculos habent et non videbunt N 

nian who saw would incur that n^rii u* Z ^ 


take the stricken Count of Marcos by the arnn. He led him away 
towards the forecastle, out of earshot of the others. He spoke very 
gently. “Believe me, my heart bleeds for you, my son. Humanum 
est errare. Sinners arc we all. 1 practise mercy where I can, 
against my own need of mercy. Therefore, the little that I can do 
to help you. I will do. Once I am ashore in Cuba,* whilst you are 
its Captain-General. I must discover it to be my clear duty as 
Inquisitor of the Faith to take action in this matter. And that 
action of necessity must break you. To avoid this, my son. i will 
not land whilst you hold office here. But this is the utmost that I 
can do. Perhaps even in doing so much I am guilty of a sophistry 
myself. But 1 have to think not only of you, but also of the proud 
Castilian name and the honour of Spain herself, which must suffer 
in the dishonour of one of her administrators. At the same time, 
you will see that I cannot suffer that one who has so grossly abused 
the King's trust should continue in authority, or that his offence 

should go entirely unpunished." 

He paused a moment, whilst Don Ruiz stood in abjection with 
lowered head to hear the sentence that he knew must follow. 

“You will resign your governorship this very day, on any pretext 
that you choose, and you will take the first ship to Spain. Then, so 
long as you do not return to the New World or assume any public 
office at home, so long shall I avoid official knowledge of your 
offence. More I cannot do. And may God forgive me if already I 

do too much.” . . j 

If the sentence was harsh, yet the broken man who listened 

heard it almost in relief, for he had not dared to expect to be so 
lightly quit. “So be it. Eminence,” he faltered, his head still bowed. 
Then he raised eyes of despair and bewilderment to meet the 
Cardinal's compassionate eyes. “But if your Eminence does not 


] ncl ' * 

^"“Do not be concerned for me. I have already sounded tlus 
Captain Blood against my possible need. Now ‘hat I have taken 
my resolve, he shall carry me to San Domingo. When my work 
there is done I can take ship to return here to Havana and by that 


time you will have departed.” 

Thus Don Ruiz saw himself cheated even of his vengeance upon 
that accursed sea-robber who had brought this rum upon him. He 
began a last, weak, despairing attempt to avert at least that^^ 

'“But will you trust these pirates who already have . 

He was interrupted. “In this world, my * ^ave l^rnt to 
Dlacc mv trust in Heaven rather than in man. And this buccaneer, 
alUhe evil in him. is a son of the true Church, and he ^ shm™ 
me that he is a scrupulous observer of his word. If there are risks 

I must accept them. See to it by jhere'ifno 

them in a good cause. Now go with God, Don Ruiz. There is no 

rcab^on why I should detain you longer, tn Vktt the 

The Captain-General went down on his kn^ 

Cardinal's ring, and ask a blessing. Over his bowed head the 


Primate of New Spain extended his right hand, two fingers and the 
thumb extended, and made the Sign of the Cross. 

“'Bencdiclus sis. Pax Domini sit sempre tecum. May the 
light of grace show you better ways in future. Depart with God.” 

But for all the penitence displayed in his attitude at the Cardinal’s 
feet, it is to be doubted If he departed as admonished. Stumbling 
like a blind man to the entrance-ladder, with a curt summons to the 
Alcalde to attend him and not so much as a glance or word to any- 
body else, he went over the side and down to his waiting barge. 

And whilst he and the Alcalde raged in mutual sympathy, and 
damned the Cardinal-Archbishop for a vain, meddling priest, the 
Arabella was weighing anchor. Under full sail she swaggered past 
the massive forts and out of the bay of Havana, safe from molesta- 
tion since because of the imposing scarlet figure that paced the poop 
the signal gun could not be lired. 

And that is how it came to pass that when a fortnight later that 
great galleon the Santa Veronka^ In a bravery of flags and pennants 
and with guns thundering in salute, sailed into the bay of Havana 
there was no Captain-General to welcome the arriving Primate of 
New Spain. To deepen the annoyance of (hut short, corpulent, 
choleric little prelate, not only was there no proper preparation for 
his welcome, but the Alcalde who came aboard in an anguish of 
bewilderment was within an ace of treating his Eminence as an 
impostor. 

Aboard the Arabella in those days, Ybcrville, divested of his 
scarlet splendours, which, like the monkish gowns, had been 
hurriedly procured in Sainte Croix, was giving himself airs and 
vowing that a great churchman had been lost to the world when he 
became a buccaneer. Captain Blood, however, would concede no 
more than that the loss was that of a great comedian. And in this 
the bo’sun Snell, whom Nature had so suitably tonsured for the 
part of Frey Domingo, being a heretic, entirely concurred with 
Captain Blood. 


Episode VI 

THE ELOPING HIDALGA 


^ half-caslc Indian, who had 
shipped as one of the hands on a French brig, of the alTair in which 
the unfortunate James Sherarton lost his life. It was a nasty siorv 

indirectly concerned here, so that U need 
be no more than briefly stated. Sherarton and the party of English 


pearl-fishers he directed were at work off of one the Espada Keys 
near the Gulf of Maracaybo. They had already garnered a con- 
siderable harvest, when a Spanish frigate came upon them, and, not 
content with seizing their sloop and their pearls, ruthlessly put them 
to the sword. And there were twelve of them, honest, decent men 
who were breaking no laws from any but the Spanish point of view, 
which would admit no right of any other nation in the waters of the 
New World. 

Captain Blood was present in the Tavern of the King of France 
at Ca>ona when the half-caste told in nauseous detail the story'of 
that massacre. 

"Spain shall pay,’* he said. And his sense of justice being poetic, 
he added : "And she shall pay in p>earls.” 

Beyond that he gave no hint of the intention which had leapt 
instantly to his mind. The inspiration was as natural as it was 
sudden. The very mention of pearl-fisheries had been enough to 
call to his mind the Rio de la Hacha. that most productive of all the 
pearl-fisheries in the Caribbean from which such treasures were 
brought to the surface, to the profit of King Philip. 

It was not the first time that the notion of raiding that source of 
Spanish wealth had occurred to him ; but the difficulties and dangers 
with which the enterprise was fraught had led him hitherto to post- 
pone it in favour of some easier immediate task. Never, however, 
had those difficulties and dangers been heavier than at this moment, 
when it almost seemed that the task was imposed upon him by a 
righteously indignant Nemesis. He was not blind to this. He 
knew how fiercely vigilant was the Spanish Admiral of the Ocean-Sea, 
the Marquis of Riconete. who was cruising with a powerful squadron 
oft' the Main. So rudely had Captain Blood handled him in that 
affair at San Domingo that the Admiral dared not show himself 
again in Spain until he had wiped out the disgrace of it. The 
depths of his vindictiveness might be gauged from the announ<»- 
ment. which he had published far and wide, that he would pay the 

enormous sum of fifty thousand pieces of eight 

Captain Blood, dead or alive, or for information that should result 

in his capture. , 

If, then, a raid on Rio de la Hacha were to succeed, it was of the 

first importance that it should be carried 

The buccaneers must be away with their plunder before the Admiral 
could even suspect their presence off the coast. With a view to 
making sure of this. Captain Blood took the resolve of fi^rs recon- 
noitring the ground in person, and rendering hinisell ^ 

its every detail, so that there should be no fumbling when the raid 

Moulting his normal courtly plumage, dtording gold lace and 
Mechlin, he dissembled his long person m brown homespun, 
woollen stockings, plain linen bands, and a hat without adornment. 
He discarded his periwig, and replawd it by a kerchief of black silk 
that swathed his cropped head like a skull-cap. 
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In this guise, leaving at Tortuga his fleet, which consisted in 
those days of four ships manned by close upon a thousand buccan- 
eers, he sailed alone for Curay-ao in a trading-vessel, and there 
transferred himself to a broad-lxjiimcd Dutclunan, the /.ocwii, 
that made regular voyages to and fro Ixrtween that island and 
Carthagena. He represented himself as a trader in hides and the 
like, and assumed the name of Toimillo and a mixed Dutch and 
Spanish origin. 

It was on a Monday that he landed from the Dutchman at Kio 
de la Hacha. The Loewen would be back from Carthagena on the 
following Friday, and even if no other business should bring her 
to Rio dc la Hacha, she would call there again so us to pick up 
Sehor Tormillo, who would be returning in her to C uratiiao. He 
had contrised, largely at the cost of ilrinking too much bumbo, to 
establish the friendliest relations with the Dutch skipper, so as to 
ensure the faithful observance of this arrangement. 

Having been pul ashore by the Dutchman's cockboat, he took 
lodgings at the Escudo dc Leon, a decent inn in tlic upper part of 
the town, and gave out that he was in Rio dc la Hacha to purchase 
hides. Soon the irudcrs flocked to him, and he won their esteem 
by the quantity of hides he agreed to purchase, and their amused 
contempt by the liberal prices he agreed to pay. In the pursuit of 
his business he went freely and widely about the place, and in the 
intervals between purchases he contrived to obserse wh.ii was to be 
observed and to collect the information that he required. 

So well did he employ his lime that by the evening of I hursday 
he had fully accomplished nil that he came to do. He was 
acquainted with the exact armament and condition of the fort that 
guarded the harbour, with the extent and quality of tlie military 
establishment, with the situation and defences of the loval treasury 
where the harvest of pearls was stored ; he had even conn ived to 
inspect the fishery, where the pearling-boals were at work under 
the protection of a ten-gun guarda-costa ; and he had ascertained 
that the Marquis of Riconclc, having (lung out swift scouting- 
vessels, had taken up his headquarters at C arihagena, a hundred 
and fifty miles away to the south-west. Not only 'this, but he had 
full evolved in his mind the plan by which the Spanish scouts were 
to be eluded and the place surprised, so that it might quickly be 

Admiral's squadron could' supervene to 


Content he came back to the Escudo dc Uon on that Thursday 
evening for his last night in his lodgings there. In the morning the 
Dutchman should be back to lake him off again his minion 
smoothly accomplished. And then that happened which altered 

to change the lives and fortunes of 
he was nol even aware. 

The landlord mei him with the news that a Spanish ucntleman 
Don Francisco de Villamarga. had just been seeking him at the inn’ 
and would return again in an hour’s time. The S™ of lllai 


name seemed suddenly to diminish the stifling heat of the everimg 
for him. liut, at least, he kept his breath and his countenance. 

“I^on F rancisco de Villamarga?'* he slowly repeated, giving 
himself time to think. Was it possible that there were in the New 
World two Spaniards of that same distinguished name? “I seem 
to remember that a Don Francisco dc Vlllamarga was deputy- 
go\ernor of Ntaracaybo.” 

"It Is the same, sir." the landlord answered him. “Don Fran- 
cisco was governor there, or, at least Alcalde, until about a year 
ago." 

"And he asked for me ?" 

"For you. Senor Tormillo. He came back from the interior 
today, he says, with a parcel of green hides which he desires to 
offer you." 

"Oh !" It was almost a gasp of relief. The Captain breathed 
more freely, but not yet freely enough. “Don Francisco with hides 
to sell ? Don Francisco de Villamarga a trader?” 

The fat little vintner spread his hands. “What would you, sir? 
This is the New World. Here such things can happen to a hidalgo 
when he is not fortunate. And Don Francisco, poor gentleman, 
has had sad misforluiie, through no fault of his own. The province 
of his goNcrnorship was raided by Captain Blood, that accursed 
pirate, and Don Francisco fell into disgrace. What would you? 
It is the way of these things. There is no mercy for a governor 
who cannot protect a place entrusted to him." 

“I see." Captain Blood took off his broad hat, and mopped 
his brow that was beaded with seal below the line of the black 
scarf. 

So far all was well, thanks to the fortunate chance of his absence 
when Don Francisco had called. But the danger of iwognition 
w hich so far had been safely run was now only just round the comer. 
And there were few men in New Spain by whom Captain Blood 
would be more reluctant to be recognized than by this sometime 
deputy-governor of Maracaybo, this proud Spanish gentleman who 
had been constrained, for the reasons given by the innkeeper, to 
soil his hands in trade. The impending encounter was hkely to be 
as sweet for Don Franci.sco as it would certainly be bitter for Captain 
Blood. Even in prosperity Don Francisco would not have i^n 
likely to spare him. In adversity, the prospect of earning nity 
thousand pieces of eight would serve to sharpen the vindictiveness or 

this oflicial who had fallen upon evil days. , r i .w . 

Shuddering at the narrowness of the escape, thankful lor that 
timeliest of warnings, Captain Blood perceived that there was only 
one thing to be done. Impossible now to await the coming of the 
Dutchman in the morning. In some sort of vessel, alone, it need 
be in an open boat, he must get out of Rio dc la Hacha at once. 

But he must not appjcar either startled or in flight. 

He frowned annoyance. “What misfortune that I should have 
been absent when Don Francisco called ! It is intolerable to put a 
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gentleman bom to the trouble of seeking me again. 1 will wan 
upon him at once, if you will tell me where he is lodged." 

“Oh, certainly. You will find his house in the Calle San Bias ; 
that is the first turning on your right ; anyone there will show you 
where Don Francisco lives.” 

The Captain waited for no more. ‘T go at once," he said, and 
stepped out. 

But either he forgot or he mistook the landlord's directions, for 
instead of turning to his right, he turned to his left and took his way 
briskly down a street, at this hour of supper almost deserted, that 
led towards the harbour. 

He was passing an alley, within fifty yards of the mole, when 
from the depths of it came ominous sounds of strife ; the clash of 
on steel, a woman’s cry, and a man’s harsh, vituperative inter- 
jections. 

The concern supplied him by his own situation might well hav< 
reminded him that these murderous sounds were no aflair of his 
and that he had enough already on his hands to get out of Kio dc la 
Hacha with his life. But the actual message of the vituperative 
exclamation overheard arrested his flight. 

“Perro ingles ! Dog of an Englishman !’’ 

Thus Blood learnt that in that dark alley it was a compatriot 
who was being murdered. It was enough. In foreign lands, to 
any man who is not dead to feeling, a compatriot is a brother. He 
plunged at once into the gloom of that narrow way, his hand 
groping for the pistol inside the breast of his coat. 

As he ran, however, it occurred to him that here was noise 
enough already. The last thing he desired was to attract spectators 
by increasing it. So he left the pistol in his pocket and whipped 
out his rapier instead. 

By the little light that lingered, he could make out the group as 
he advanced upon it. Three men were assailing a fourth, who. with 
his back to a closed door, and his left arm swathed in his coat so as 
to make a buckler, offered a defence that was as desperate as it 
must ultimately prove futile. That he could have stood so long 
even against such odds was evidence of an unusual tougitness. 

At a little distance beyond that brawling quartette, the slight 
figure of a woman, cloaked and hooded by a light mantle of black 
silk, leaned in helplessness against the wall. 

Blood's intervention was stealthy, swift, and practical He 
announced his arrival by sending his sword through the back of the 
nearest of the three assailants. 

f “That will adjust the odds," he explained, and cleared his blade 
just in time to engage a gentleman who whirled to face him spittinc 

blasphemies with that fluency in which the Castilian’s only rival is 
the Catalan. 

Blood broke ground nimbly, enveloped the vicious thrust in a 

wunier-par^, and, in the movement, drove his steel through the 
blasphemer s sword-arm. ® 
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Out of action, the man reeled back, gripping the arm from which 
the blood was spurtin‘g, and cursing more fluently than ever, whilst 
the only remaining Spaniard, perceiving the sudden change in the 
odds, from three to one on his side to two to one against it, and not 
relishing this at all, gave way before Blood's charge. In the next 
moment he and his wounded comrade were in flight, leaving their 
friend to lie where he had fallen. 

At Blood's side the man he had rescued, breathing in gasps, 
almost collapsed against him. 

’’Damned assassins !” he panted. “Another minute would ha' 
seen the end of me." 

Then the woman who had darted forward surged at his other 
side. 


“Vamos, Jorgito! Vamos!” she cried in fearful urgency. 
Then shifted from Spanish to fairly fluent English. “Quick, my 
love ! Let us get to the boat. We are almost there. Oh, 
come!" 

This mention of a boat was an intimation to Blood that his 
good action w'as not likely to go unrewarded. It gave him every 
ground for hoping that in helping a stranger he had helped himself; 
for a boat was. of all things, what he most needed at the moment. 

His hands played briskly over the man he was supporting, and 
came away wet from his left shoulder. He made no more ado. He 
hitched the fellow’s right arm round ^ neck, gripped him about the 
waist to support him, and bade the girl lead on. 

Whatever her panic on the score of her man’s hurt, the prompt- 
itude of her obedience to the immediate need of getting him away 
was in Itself an evidence of her courage and practical wit. One or 
two windows in the allev had been thrust open, and from odd door- 
ways white faces dimly seen in the gloom were peering out to dis- 
cover the cause of the hubbub. These witnesses, though silent, and 
nerhaps timid, stressed the need for haste. 

•’Come." she said. “This way. Follow me. 

Half supporting, half carrying the wounded 
pace with her speed, and so came out of the aUey and 8^^ Jhc 
mole. Across this, disregarding the stare of odd wayfarers who 
paused and turned as they went by. she led him to a spot where a 

'^^^Two^men rose out of it : Indians, or half-castes, their ^odi^ 
naked from shoulder to waist. One of them sprang ‘"Jjant y 
ashore, then checked, peering -in the dusk at the man Caplai 
Blood was supporting. 

”Ouc tal cl patron?" he asked gruffly. 

“He has been hurt. Help him down carefully. Oh, make 

She remained on the quay, casting fearful glanc^ over her 
shoulder whilst Blood and the Indians were bestowing the wounded 
man in the sternshcets. Then Blood, standing in the boat, proliercd 
her his hand. 
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“Aboard, ma’am.” He was peremptory, and so as to save time 
and argument he added : “1 am coming with you.’’ 

“But you can't. We sail at once. The boat will not return. 
We dare not linger, sir.” 

“Faith, no more dare I. It is very well. I've said I am coming 
with you. Aboard, ma'am !“ and without more ado, he almost 
pulled her into the boat, ordering the men to gisc way. 
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If she found the matter bewildering, she did not pursue it. 
Concern enough for her at the moment lay in the condition of her 
Englishman and the evidently urgent need of getting him away 
before his assailants returned, reinforced, to Imish him. She 
• could not waste moments so precious in arguing with an eccentric : 
possibly she had not even any thoughts to spare him. 

As the boat shot away from the mole, she sank down in the stern- 
sheets at the side of her companion, who had swooned. On his 
other side. Blood was kneeling, and the deft lingers of the buccaneer, 
who once had been a surgeon, located and gropingly examined that 
wound, high in the shoulder. 

“Give yourself peace.” he comforted the girl. “This is no great 
matter. A little blood-letting has made him faint. That is all. 
You'll soon have him well again.” 

She breathed a little prayer of thanks. '‘Gracias a Dios,” then, 
with a backward glance in the direction of the mole, urged the men 
to greater efl'ort. 

. dark water towards a ship's lantern a 

Englishman stirred and looked about him. 
plague . . he began, and struggled to rise. 

Blood s hand restrained him. “Quiet.” he said. “There’s no 
need tor alarm. Wc'rc taking you aboard/' 

“Taking me aboard ? Who the devil are you ?” 

life ” eenilcman who saved your 


th.t I^ibclita?” His nc.xt question showed 

that he took in the situation. “Arc they follow'ing'’” 

When she had reassured him and pointed ahead to the shin'^ 

'-sherso’r';ry.^';;,^.n 

man^ughed again, sol'.ly, as boforc/a nc^rrogj-moci^rsdund 

more th'an°a sdralch Ycl'’ro? 'V'," 

It s nothing, ■ Blood reassured^him. -‘You've lost some blood. 



But once aboard we'll staunch the wound and make you comfort- 
able." 

"Faith, you talk like a sawbones." 

“It's what 1 am.” 

"Gadso ! Was there ever greater luck. Eh, Isabelita? A 
swordsman to rescue me and a doctor to heal me, all in one. 
There's a providence watching over me this night. An omen, 
sweetheart." 

"A mercy," she corrected on a crooning note, and drew closer to 
him. 

And now, from their scraps of talk. Blood pieced together the 
talc of their c.vact relationship. They were an eloping pair, these 
two— this Englishman, whose name was George Fairfax, and this 
little hidalga of the great family of Sotomayor. His late assailants 
were her brother and two friends, bent upon frustrating the elope- 
ment. Her brother was the Spaniard who had escaped uninjured 
from the encounter, and it was his pursuit in force which she 
dreaded and for which she continually looked back towards the 
receding mole. By the time, however, that agitated lights came 
dancing at last along the water's edge, the long-boat was in the 
black shadow of a two-masted brig, bumping against her side, 
whilst from her deck a gruff English voice was hailing them. 

The lady was the first to swarm the accommodation-ladder. 
Then followed Fairfax, with Blood immediately and so closely 
behind as to support him and. indeed, partly carry him aboard. 

At the head of the ladder they were received by a large man with 
a face that showed hot in the light of a lantern slung from the main- 
mast, who overwhelmed them with alarmed questions. 

Fairfax steadying himself against the bulkhead, gasped for 
breath, and broke into that interrogatory flow sharply to rap out 

his orders. , l j 

“Get under way at once, Tim. No time to get the boat aboard. 

Take her in tow. And don't stay to take up anchor. Cut the 
cable. Hoist sail and let’s away. Thank God the wind 
We shall have the Alcalde and all the alguaziles of La Hacha aboard 

if we delay. So stir your damned bones.” 

Tim’s roaring voice was passing on the orders and men were 
leaping to obey, when the lady set a hand on her lover s aim 

"But this gentleman, George. You forget him. He does not 

himself with a hand on Blood's shoulder. 
He turned his head to peer into the countenance of his preserver, 
and there was a scowl on the lean, dark . 

"Yc'll have gathered I can’t be delayed, he said. 

"Faith, it’s very glad to gather it I’ve been, ^ ^ 

answer. “And it's little I'm caring where you go, so long as it s 

away from Rio dc la Hacha." , , r.t ‘‘d. 

The dark face lightened. The man laughed softly. Running 
away too are you? Damn my blood ! You re most accommo- 
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dating. It seems all of a piece. Look alive, Tim. Can these 
lubbers of yours move no faster?” 

There was a blast from the master's \shistlc, and naked feet 
pattered at speed across the deck. Tim spoke briskly and savagely, 
to stimulate their cfTorts, then sprang to the side to shout his orders 
to the Indians still in the boat alongside. 

”Get you below, sir,” he begged his emplojcr. ‘'I'll corpe to 
you as soon as we are under way and the course is set.” 

It was Blood who assisted Fairfax to the cabin- a place of fair 
proportions if rudely equipped, lighted by a slush-lamp that swung 
above the bare table. The lady, breathing tet'.dercst solicitude, 
followed closely. 


To receive them a negro lad emerged from a state-room on tlie 
larboard side, lie cried out at sight of tlic blood with which his 
master's shirt was drenched, and stood arrested, teeth and eyeballs 
flashing In that startled dusky face. 

Assuming authority. Blood ordered him to lend a hand, and 
between them they carried Fairfax, whose senses were beginning to 
swim again, through the doorway which the steward had left open, 
and there removed his shoes and got hitn to bed. 

Then Blood dispatched the boy. who answered to the name of 
Alcatracc. to the galley for hot water and to the Captain for the 
ship’s mcdicinc-chcst. 


On the narrow bed, Fairfax, a man as tall and well-knit as 
Blood himself, reclined in a sitting posture, propped bv all the 
pillow's available. He wore his own hair, and the rcddidi-brown 
cloud of it half veiled his pallid, bony countenance as with eyes half 
closed his head lolled weakly fonvard. 

Having disposed of him comfoitably, Blood cut away his sodden 
shirt and laid bare his vigorous torso. 

VVhen the steward returned with a can of water, some linen and 
a cedar box containing the ship's poor store of medicines, the lady 
followed him into the stateroom, begging to be allowed to help. 
Ihrough the ports that stood open to the purple tropiail night, she 
had heard the creak of block.s and the thud of the sails as they took 
the vvind. and it was with immense relief that she fell at last under 
her feet the forvvard heave of the unleashed brig. One anxiety at 
least was now allayed, and the danger of recapture overpast. 

Courteously Blood welcomed her assistance. Observing her 
now m the light, he found her to agree with the impressions he had 
already formed A sliglit wisp of womanhoexi. little rore than a 
child, and probably not long out of the hands of the nuns she 

and two shining eyes intensely 
black against the waxen pallor in which they were set. Her iold^ 

laced gown of black, with beautiful point of Spain at throat and 

pearls of obvious price entwined in her glossy 

rank ‘ her. those of a person of 


She proved quick 


to undcrsian^ Blood’s requirements and deft 
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to execute them, and thus, with her assistance, he worked upon the 
man for love of whom this little hidalga of the great house of 
Sotomayor was apparently burning her boats. Carefully, tenderly, 
he washed the purple lips of the wound in the shoulder, which was 
still oozing. In the medicine-chest held for him by Alcatrace he 
discovered at least some arnica, and of this he made a liberal 
application. It produced a fiercely reviving effect. Fairfax threw 
up his head. 

“Hell-fire !“ he cried. “Do you burn me, damn you?“ 
“Patience, sir. Patience. It’s a healingcautery.” 

The lady’s arm encircled the patient’s head, supporting and 
soothing him. Her lips lightly touched his dank brow. “My poor 
Jorgito,’’ she murmured. 

He grunted for answer, and closed his eyes. 

Blood was tearing linen into strips. Out of these, he made a 
pad for the wound, applied a bandage to hold it in position, and 
then a second bandage, like a sling, to keep the left arm immovable 
against the patient’s breast. Then Alcatrace found him a fresh 
shirt, and they passed it over the Englishman’s head, leaving the 
left sleeve empty. The surgical task was finished. 

Blood made a readjustment of the pillows. “Ye'll sleep m that 
position if you please. And you’ll avoid movement as much as 
possible. If we can keep you quiet, you should be whole again m a 
week or so. Ye’ve had a near escape. Had the blade taken you 
two inches lower, it's another kind of bed we’Id be making for you 
this minute. Ye've been lucky, so you have." 

“Lucky? May I bum!” 

‘‘There's even, perhaps, something for which to render thanks* 

If the quiet reminder brought from Fairfax no niore than a 
grumbled oath, it stirred the lady to a ^ort of violence. She l^eaned 
across the narrow bed to seize both of Blood s hands. Her pale, 
dark face was solemnly intense. Her lips trembled, as did her voice. 
“You have been so good, so brave, so noble. 

Before he could guess her intent, she had earned h'S h^nds to 
her lips and kissed them. Protesting, he wrenched them away. 

She smiled up at him wistfully. Have thev not 

“But shall I not kiss them, then, those In mv 

save' mv Jorcito’s life? Have they not heal his wounds . AH my 

life I shall love those hands. All my life I shall findTiig 

Captain Blood had his doubts about his. bmw 

Jorgito prepossessing. The fellow’s fhaUow. sloping anima brow 

and wide, loose-lipped mouth inspired ‘ ribed 

its total sum, and in a coarse raffish way the faw 
as handsome. It was a face of strongly marked structur^, 

the no.se boldly carved, the check-bones prominent, the jaw long 
and powerful. In age, he could not have passed the middle thirties^ 
His eyes, rather close-set and pale, shifted under Blood s 
scrutiny, and he began to mutter belated acknowledgments, 
reminded by the latly's outburst of what was due from him. 
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“I vow, ’sir, 1 am deeply in your debt. Damn my blood ! 
That’s nothing new for me, God knows. I’ve been in somebody’s 
debt ever since I can remember. Bui this — may I perish — is a debt 
of another kind. If only you had skewered for me the guts of that 
pimp who got away, T'ld be still more grateful to you. The world 
could very well do without Don Serafino de Sotomayor. Damn his 
blood!” 

“Senor Jesus! No digas eso, querido!” Quick and shrill 
came the remonstrance from the little hidalga. “DonT say such 
things, my love.” To soften her protest, she stroked his check as 
she ran on. “No. no, Jorgito. If that have happen never more 
will my conscience be quiet. If my brother’s blood have been shed, 
it will kill me.” 

“And what of my blood, then? Hasn't there been enough of 
that shed by him and his plagucy bullies? And didn't he hope to 
shed it all, the damned cut-throat ?” 

“Querido,” she soothed him. “That was for protect me. He 
think It his duty. I could not have forgive him ever if he kill you. 
It would have broke my heart, Jorgito, you know. Yet I can under- 
stand Serafino. Oh. let us thank God — God and this so brave 
gentleman — that no worse have happen.” 

And then Tim, the big red ship-master, rolled in to inquire how 
Mr. Fairfax fared, and to report that the course was set. that the 
Heron was moving briskly before a steady southerly breeze, and that 
already La Hacha was half a dozen miles astern. “So all’s well that 
ends well, sir. And we've to find quarters for this gentleman who 
came aboard with you. I'll have a hammock slung for him in the 
cuddy. See to it, Alcatrace.” He drove the negro out upon that 
task. “Pronto! Vamos!” 


Fairfax reclined with half-closed eyes. “All’s well that ends 
well,” he echoed. He laughed softly, and Blood observed that 
always when he laughed his loose mouth seemed to writhe in a sneer. 
He was recovering vigour of body and of mind with every moment 
now, since he had been made comfortable and the bleeding had been 
checked. His hand closed over the lady’s where it lay upon the 
counterpane. “Ay. All’s well that ends well.” he repeated. 
“Ye'll have the jewels safe, sweetheart ?” 

“The jewels?” She started, caught her breath, and for a 
moment her brows were knit in thought. Then, with consternation 
overspreading her countenance and a hand on her heart she came 
to her feet. “The jewels !” 

Fairfax slewed his head round to look at her fully, his pale eves 
suddenly wide, the brows raised. “What now ?” His voi^ was a 
croak. “Ye have them safe ?” 


Her lip quivered. “Valga me Dios! 
casket when Serafino overtakes us." 


I must have drop' the 


Jhere was a long hushed pause, which Blood felt to be of the 
kind that IS the prelude of a storm. “Ye dropped the casket !’* said 
Fairlax. His tone was ominously quiet. He \yas staring at her in 



stupefaction, his jaw loose. “Ye dropped the casket ?” Gradually 
a bla/e kindled in his light eyes. “D'ye say ye dropped the casket ?“ 
This time liis voice rose and cracked. “Damn my blood ! It 
passes belief. Hell ! Ye can't have dropped it." 

The sudden fury of him shocked her. She looked at him with 
frightened eyes. “You are angry. Jorgilo,” she faltered. “But 
you must not be angry. That is not right. Think of what happen’. 

I v\as distracted. Your life was in danger. What were jewels 
then ? How can I think of jewels ? I let the casket fall. I did not 
notice. Then, when you are wounded, and I think perhaps you 
will die. can I think of jewels then? You see, Jorgito? It is 
laslima, yes. But they do not matter. We have each other. They 
do not matter. Let them go.” 

Her fond hand was stealing, about his neck again. But in a 
rage he flung it ofl'. 

“Don’t matter!” he roared, his loose mouth working. “Rot 
my bones \ You lose a fortune : you spill thirty thousand ducats 
in the kennel, and you say it don't matter! Hell and the devil, 
girl ! If that don’t matter, tell me what does.” 

Blood thought it time to interv'ene. Gently, but very firmly, he 
pressed the wounded man back upon his pillows. “Will you be 
quiet now, ye bellowing calf? Haven’t you spilt enough of your 
blood this night ?” 

But Fairfax raged and struggled. “Quiet? Damn my soul! 
You don’t understand. How can I be quiet? Quiet, when this 
little fool has . . 

She interrupted him there. She had drawn herself stiffly erect. 
Her lips were steady now, her eyes more intensely black than ever. 

“Is it so much to you that I lose my jewels, George? They 
were my jewels. You’ll please to remember that. Ifl lose them, I 
lose them, and it is my affair, my loss. And I should not count it 
loss in a night when 1 have gain* so much. Or have I not» George? 
Were the jewels such great matter to you ? More than I, perhaps ? 

That challenge brought him to his senses. He beat a retreat 
before it. in the best order he could contrive, paused, and then broke 
rnt o a laugh that to Blood was pure play-acting. “W’hat the devil ! 
Are you angn/ with me, Isabelita? Plague on it ! I am like that. 
Hot and quick. That*s my nature. And thirty thousand ducats is 
a loss to make a man forget his manners for the moment. But the 
jewels? Bah! Rot the jewels. If they've gone, they've gone. 

He held out a coaxing hand. “Come. Isabelita. Kiss and forgive, 
sweetheart. I’ll soon be buying you all the jewels you could 

”[ want no jewels, George.” She was not more than halt- 
mollilicd. Something of the ugly suspicion he had aroused in her 
still lingered. But she went to him, and suffered him to put an arm 
about her. “You must not be angry with me again, ever, Jorgito. 
Ifl had love’ you less, I would have think morepf the casket. 

“To be sure you would, chick. To be sure.’’ , 

Tim shufllcd uncomfortably- “Pd best gel back on deck, sir, - 
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He made shift to co. but in the doonvay paused to turn to Captain 
Blood. “That blackamoor will ha* slung your hammock for you.’* 

“You may be showing me the way, then. There s no more I can 

do here for tonight.'* 

Whilst the ship-master waited, holding the dimr, he spoke 
again. “If this wind holds, we should make Port Royal by Sunday 
nTghl or Monday morning.*’ 

Blood was brought to a standstill. “Port Royal?'* said he 
slowly. “I’ld not care to land there.*' 

Fairfax looked at him. “Why not? It’s an Engli^h settlement. 
"You should have nothing to fear in Jamaica.” 

“Still rid not care to land there. W'hat port will you he making 
after that ?'* 

The question seemed to amuse Fairfax. Again he uttered his 
unpleiisant. fleering laugh. “Faith, that’ll depend upon a mort o’ 
things.*' 

Blood’s steadily rising dislike of the man sharpened his rejoinder. 

“I’ld thank you to make it depend a little upon my convenience, 
seeing that I’m here for yours.” 

“f-or mine?” Fairfax raised his light brows. “Od rot me, 
now ! Didn't I understand you was running away too? But we'll 
see what we can do. Where was you wishing to l^ put ashore ? ’ 

By an eftbrt Blood stifled his indignation and kept to the point. 
“From Port Royal, it would be no great matter for you to carry me 
through the Windward Passage, and land me either on the north- 
west coast of Hispaniola or even on Tortuga.” 

“Tortuga!” There was such a quickening of the light. sl>ifty 
eyes, that Blood instantly regretted that he should have mentfoned 
the place. Fairfax was pondering him intently, and behind that 
searching glance it was obvious that his mind was busy. “Tortuga, 
ch ? So ye’ve friends among the buccaneers?” Jlc laughed. 
“Well, wcil ! That's your atVair, to be sure. Let the Heron make 
Port Royal first, and then we'll be obliging you.” 

“I’ll be in your debt.” said Blood, with more than a hint of 
sarcasm. “Give you good night, sir. And you, ma'am.” 


3 

For a considerable time after the door had closed upon the 
departing men, Fairfax lay very still and verj' thoughtful, his eses 
narrowed, a mysterious smile on his lips. 

At long last Dona Isabela spoke softly. “You should sleep 
Jorgito. Of what do you think ?” 

He made her an answer that seemed to hold no sense. 

“Of the difference the lack of a periwig make«?tO a man who's 
an Irishman and a surgeon and wants to be landed on Tortuga.” 

For a moment she wondered whether he had a touch of fexer 
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and 11 increased her concern lhat he should sleep. She proposed to 
leave him. But he would not hear of it. He cursed the burning 
thirst he discovered in himself, and begged her to give him to drink. 
That same thirst continued thereafter to torment him and to keep 
him wakeful, so that she stayed at his side and gave him frequent 
draughts of water, mixed with the juice of limes, and once, on his 
insistent demand, with brandy. 

The night wore on, with lilUe said between them, and after 
some three' hours of it he turned so quiet that she thought he slept 
at last and was preparing to creep away, when suddenly he 
announced his complete wakefulness by an oath and a laugh and 
ordered her to summon Tim She obeyed only because to demur 
would be to excite him. 

When Tim returned with her. Fairfax required to know what 
o'clock it might be and how far the master reckoned they had 
travelled. Eight bells, said Tim, had just been made, and they had 
put already a good forty miles between the Heron and La Hacha. 

Then came a que.stion that was entirely odd: “How far to 
Carihagcna ?*■ 

“A hundred miles maybe. Maybe a trifle more. 

“How long to make it?” ..vxy;.u 

The shipmaster’s eyes became round with surpiise. Wiin me 

wind as it blows, maybe twenty-four hours." 

•’Make It. then," was the astounding order. Go about at 

°'’‘^The surprise in Tim's hot face was 

the fever. Captain, surely What should we be doing back on the 
'^'"■Tve no fever, man. Ye've heard my order. Go about and 
"Bu^Oriha^na*^^^" The mate and Dona Isabela exchanged 

S^Trprising this, and perceiving what was in 
fax'rmoutrtkte^ “Od rot you ! Wait! he 

possession ol his vigour he would have 

isillliiisMils 

'""'•Riconetc IS at Carthagena. 

nieces of eight for Captain Blood. . . added ■ 'Thai’s a 

.ssss ». >».. 

when it s paid. ^«..,a.r,iv/ ‘To be suie. To be 

Tim's suspicions were now a certainty. lo 

sure 


l-xasperaied hairlax snarled ai him 


■God rot your bone.s. 


Tim 1 Are you humouring me ! Ye think I have the fever. Yc’ld 
be the better yourself for a touch of the fever that’s burning me. It 
might sharpen your paltry wits and quicken your sight." 

"Ay, ay,” said Tim. "But where do we lind Captain Blood?” 

“In the cuddy, where you’ve bestowed him.” 

"Ye’re light-headed, sir.” 

"Will you harp on that? Damn you for a fool. That is 
Captain Blood, 1 tell you. I recognized him the moment he asked 
to be landed at Tortuga. I’ld ha’ known him sooner if I’ld ha’ 
been more than half awake. He wouldn’t care to land at Port 
Royal, he said. Of course he w'ouldn't. Not while Colonel 
Bishop is Governor of Jamaica. That’ll maybe help you to under- 
stand.” 

Tim was foolishly blinking his amazement and loosed 
an oath or two of surprised conviction. "Ye recognize him, 
d’ye say ?” 

"That’s what I say, and ye may believe I’m not mistook. Bo 
off now, and put about. That first. Then you’d lx;ttcr sec to 
making this fellow fast. If you take him in his sleep, it'll save 
trouble. Away with you.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Tim, and bustled off in a state of excitement that 
was tempered by no scruples. 

Doha Isabela, in a horror that had been growing stc.idily with 
understanding of what she heard, came suddenly to her feet. 

"Wait, wait ! What is it you will do ?” 

"No matter for you. sweetheart.” said Fairfax, and a peremp- 
tory wave of his sound hand dismissed Tim from the doorway 
where her voice had arrested him. 

“But it is a matter for me. I understand. You cannot do 
this, George.” 


Can t I? Why, the rogue’ll be asleep by now. It should lx: 
easy. There’ll be a surprised awakening for him ; there will so ” 
And his fleering laugh went to increase her horror. 

"But — Dios mio ! — you cannot, you cannot. You cannot sell 
the man who save' your life.” 

He turned his head to consider her with sneering amusement 
Too muth of a scoundrel to know how mucli of a scoundrel he was 
he imagined himself opposed by a foolish, sentimental qualm that 
would be easily allayed. He was confident, too. of his complete 

plidty ^ whose innocence he mistook for sim- 

Th ' n?‘ T' ^ You don’t understand 

S'-n S'n’e? -<• ----- The 

She^mc only more vehement. "He may be what you sav— 
nnu fnn ^^at I knL nothing I care 

nothing. But I know he save’ your life, and I care for that He is 

here m your ship because he save’ your life ” “ 

That s a he. anyway.” grow^d Fairfax. "He’s here because 



he’s look advantage of my condition. He’s come aboard the 
Heron so as to escape from the Main and the justice that is after 
him. Well, well. He’ll find out his mistake tomorrow.” 

She wrung her hands, a fierce distress in her white face. Then, 
growing steadier, she pondered him very solemnly with an expression 
he had never yet seen on that eager face, an expression that annoyed 
him. 

The faith in this man, of whom, after all, she knew but little, 
the illusions formed about him in the course of being swept off her 
maiden feel by a whirlwind wooing, which had made her cast 
everything away so that at his bidding she might link her fortune 
with his own, had been sorely disturbed by the spectacle of his 
coarse anger at the loss of the jewels. That faith was now in danger 
of being finally and tragically shattered by this revelation of a 
nature which must fill her with dread and loathing once she admitted 
to herself the truth of what she beheld. Against this admission 
she was still piteously struggling. For if George Fairfax should prove, 
indeed, the thing she was being compelled to suspect, what could 
there be for her who was now so completely and irrevocably in his 

power? , , , 

“George,” she said quietly, in a forced calm to which the tumult 

of her bosom gave the lie, "it matters not what this man is. You 
owe him your life. Without him you would lie dead now in that 
alley in La Hacha. You cannot do what you say. It would be 

f' m * * 

“Infamy? Infamy be damned!” He laughed his ugly con- 
temptuous laugh. “Ye just don’t understand. It’s a duty, I tell 
you the duty of every honest gentleman to lay this pirate rogue 

by the heels.” , . j 

Scorn deepened in the dark eyes that continued so discon- 
certingly to regard him. “Honest? You say that ! Honest to 

sell the man who save’ your life? For fifty 

eight, was it not? That is honest? Honest as Judas, who sell the 

^‘^'"urg^owe^ed arh^Hn resentment. Then found, as rogues will, 
an argument to justify himself. “If you don't like it, you may b ame 
vourself If in your stupidity you hadn't lost the jewels 1 shouldn t 
need to do this. As it is. it's just a providence. For how else am 
I to find money for Tim and the hands, buy stores at ^ 

pay for the graving of the Heron against the ocean voyage? How 

^ ^^“’how else ‘ There was a bitter edge to her voice no\w “How 
else since I lose my jewels, eh ? It is so. It was lor that . f^ly 
jewels were for that ? Que verguenza ! A sob shook her. Dios 
min G ^ Av dc mi ! Ay dc mi ! , ■ • 

Then, hoping against hope in her despair, she caught hjs arm in 
her two hands and changed her tone to one of pleading. 

'*%ul°Mr* Fairfax, you’ll have gathered, was not a patient man. 
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He would be plagued no further. He (lung her ofT with a violence 
that sent her hurtling against the bulkhead al her back. His evil 
temper was now thoroughly aroused, and it may have been rendered 
the more savage because his impetuous movement brought a twinge 
of pain to his wounded shoulder. 

■‘Enough of that wliining, my girl. Devil take you if you 
haven't set me bleeding again. Ye'll meddle in things you under- 
stand and not in my alTairs. D’ye think a man’s to be pestered so ? 
Ye ll have to learn ditl’erent afore we're acquainted much longer. 
Ye will so, by God !” Peremptorriy he ended : “Cict you to bed.” 

As she still lingered, winded where he had tlung her. white- 
faced, aghast, incredulous, annoying him by the reproach of her 
stare, he raised his voice in fury. "D'ye hear me’? Ciet you to 
bed. rot you ! Go !” 

She went without another word, so swiftly and quietly that she 
left him with a sense of something ominous. Uneasy, a sudden 
suspicion of treachery crossing his mind, he got gingerly down from 
his bed despite his condition, and staggered to the door, to spy 
upon her thence. He was just in time to sec her vanish through the 
doorway of the state-room opposite, and a moment later, from 
beyond her closed door, a sound of desolate sobbing reached him 
across the aibin. 

His upper lip curled as he listened. Al least, it had not occurred 
to her to betray his intentions to Captain Blood. Not that it 
would matlec.much if she did. Tim and the si\ hands aboard would 
easily account for the buccaneer if he should make trouble. Still, 
the notion might come to her, and it would be safer to provide. 

He bawled the name of Alcatrace, who lay stretched, asleep, on 
the stern locker. The steward, awakened by the call, leapt up to 
answer it. and received from Fairfax stern, clear orders to remain 
awake and on guard so as to sec that Dona Isabela did not leave 
the cabin. At need, he was to employ violence to present it. 


Then, with the help of Alcatrace. Fairfax crawled back to his 
bed, re-scitled himself, and soon, a heavy list to starboard inform- 
ing him that they had .gone about, this man who accounted his 
fortune made allowed himself to sink at last into an exhausted 



Not all the rude ways that he had followed and the disillusions that 
he had suffered had yet sufficed to extinguish the man’s sentimental 
nature. In the case of the little lady of the house of Sotomayor he 
found abundant if disturbing entertainment for it this night. He 
was perplexed and perturbed by the situation in which he discovered 
her, so utterly in the power of a man who was not merely and 
unmistakably a scoundrel, but a crude egotist of little mind and 
less heart. Captain Blood reflected upon the misery and he^- 
break that so often will follow upon an innocent girl's infatuation 
for just such a man, who has obtained empire over her by his 
obvious but flashy vigour and the deceptive ardour of his wooing. 
In the buccaneer's sentimental eyes she was as a dove in the talons 
of a hawk, and he would give a deal to deliver her from them before 
she was torn to pieces. But it was odds that in her infatuation she 
would not welcome that deliverance, and even if, proving an excep- 
tion to the rule, she should lend an ear to the sense that Blood could 
talk to her, he realized that he was in no case to offer her assistance. 


however ardently he might desire to do so. 

With a sigh, he sought to dismiss a problem to which he could 
supply no happy solution ; but it persisted until that list to star- 
board of a ship that hitherto had ridden on an even keel, came to 
divert his attention into other channels. Was it possible, he 
wondered, that the wind could have veered with such suddenness? 
It must be so, because nothing else would explain the fact observed , 

at least, nothing else that seemed reasonable. ,r ...... 

Nevertheless, he was moved to ascertain. He eased himsell out 
of the hammock, groped for his coat and his shoes, put them on, and 

made his way by the gangway to the ship’s waist. 

Here one of the hands squatted on the hatch-coaming, softly 
singing, and at the break of the low poop the helmsman stood at 
the^whipstaff. But Blood asked no questions of either of them. 
He preferred instead to obtain from the heavens the information 
fhat^he sought, and the clear, starry sky told him a I that he requii^ 
trt know The North Star was abeaim on the starboard quarter. 
Thus he obtained the surprising knowledge that they had gone 


"‘’“Always prudently mistrustful of anything 

At that verv instant he had been asking himself 

iSiHFSsSS-Sfes 

bails the Captain as he advanced across the canlmg deck. 

BfooSSoofa devions way to his ends, by an answer that applied 
a test. “I see the wind has chan^d. 


“Ay," the ship-master answered with alacrity. “It was 
uncommon sudden. li‘s come to blow hard from the south." 

“That'll be delaying us in making Port Royal." 

“If it holds. But maybe It’ll change again." 

“Maybe it will," said Blood. “We'll pray for it." 

Pacing together, they had come to the rail. They leaned upon 
It, and looked down at tlie dark water and the white, luminous edge 
of the wave that curled away from the ship's flank. 

Blood made philosophy. “A queer, uncertain life, this sea- 
faring life, Tim, at the mercy of every wind that blows, driving us 
now in one direction, now in another, sometimes helping, sometimes 
hindering, and sometimes defeating and destroying us. I suppose 
you love your life, Tim?" 

“What a question ! To be sure I lose my lifc." 

“And ye'll have tltc fear of death that’s common to us all ?’ 

“Od rot me ! Yc'rc talking like a parson." 

"Maybe. Ye sec. it’s opportune to remind you that ye’re 
mortal. Tim. Wc’rc all apt to forget it at times and place ourself 
in dangers that are entirely unnecessary. Mortal dangers. Just 
such a danger as you stand in this very minute. Tim." 

“What’s that?” Tim took his elbows from the rail. 

“Now don’t l-Hj moving,” said Blood gently. His hand was 
inside the breast of his coat, and from the region of it. under cover 
of (he cloth, something hard and tubular was pressed closely into 
the mate’s side just below the ribs. “My finger’s on the trigger. 
Tim, and if yc were to move suddenly yc might startle me into 
pulling It. Put your elbows back on the rail. Tim darling, while we 
talk. Ye VC nothing- to fear. I’ve no notion of hurting you • that 
IS, provided ye’re reasonable, as 1 think yc will be. Tell me now • 
Why arc we going back to the Main 

Tim was gasping in mingled surprise and fear, and his fear was 

greater perhaps than it need have been because he knew now beyond 

doubt with whom he had to deal. The sweat stood in cold beads 
on his brow. ^^u. 


“Going back to the Main?" he faltered stupidly. 

’Just so. Why have yc gone about ? And why did ve lie to 
me about a south wind ? D'ye think I’m such a lubber that I can’t 
tell north from south on a clear night like this? Ye’re no better 
than a fool, it seems. But unless ye get sense enough not to lie to 

II never tell another lie to anyone after this nicht 

were n^ean.ng ,o sell Fairfax. Is^La Ha®chT;eXtemak*;ng 
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and if ye were making for La Hacha ye'ld never be reaching so far 
on this westerly tack unless ye’re a lubberly idiot, which I perceive 
ye’re not. I’m saving you the trouble of lying again, Tim, for 
that — I vow to God — would certainly be the death of you. D’ye 
know who I am ? Let me have the truth of that too. Do you ?” 

It was just because he did know who his questioner was that, 
having twice been so e^isily caught out in falsehood by this man's 
acuteness, the mate stood chilled and palsied, never doubting that 
if he moved his inside would be blown out by that pistol in his 
flank. Fear at last tore the truth from him. 

"I do. Captain. But . . .” 

“Whisht now! Don’t be committing suicide by telling me 
another falsehood ; and there's no need. There’s no need to tell 
me more. I know the rest. Ye’re heading for Carthagena, of 
course. That’s the market for the goods you carry, and the 
Marquis of Riconete is your buyer. If the notion is yours, Tim, I 
can forgive it. For you owe me nothing, and there’s no reason in 
the world why ye shouldn’t be earning filty thousand pieces ot 
eight by selling me to Spain. Is the notion yours, now?’’ 

Vehemently Tim invoked the heavenly hierarchy to bear witness 
that he had done no more than obey the orders of Fairfax, who alone 
had conceived this infamous notion of making for C at thagena. He 
was still protesting when Blood cut into that flow of blasphemy- 
reinforced assertion. 

“Yes. yes. I believe you. I had a notion that he recognized 
me when I spoke of landing on Tortuga. It was incautious of me. 
But — bad ce.ss to him! — I'd saved his mangy life, and I thought 
that even the worst blackguard in the Caribbean would hc.silale 
before ... No matter. Tell me this ; What share were you to 

have of the blood-money, Tim?” 

“Five thousand pieces, he promised.” said Tim. hang-dog. 

“Glory be! Is that all! Ye can’t be much of a hand at a 
bargain ; and that's not the only kind of fool you arc. How long 
did you think you’Id live to enjoy the money? Or perhaps you 
didn’t think. Well, think now, Tim, and maybe it II occur to you 
that when it was known, as known it would lie, how ye d earned it, 
my buccaneers would hunt you to the ends ol the seas, x c should 
reflect on these things, Tim, when yc go partners with a scoundrel. 
Ye'll be wiser to throw in your lot with me, my lad. And it it s 
five thousand pieces you want, faith, yqu.may still earn them by 
taking my orders whilst I’m aboard this bng. Do that, and you 
may call for the money at Tortuga when you please, and be sure ot 
safe-conduct. You have my word lor that. And I am Captain 

Blood.” , , , 

Tim required no time for reflection. From the black shadow 
of imminent death that had been upon him, he saw himscll suddenly 
'not only offered safety but a reward as great as that which villainy 
would have brought him, and free from tliose overlooked risks to 
which Blood had just drawn his attention. 
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“I take the Almighty to be my witness . . he was beginning 
with fen'our, when again Blood cut him short. 

“Now don't be wasting breath on oaths, for I put no trust in 
them. My trust is in the gold I offer on the one hand and the lead 
on the other. I’m not leaving your side from this moment, Tim. 
I've conceived a kindness for you, my lad. And if I take my pistol 
from your ribs, don’t be presuming upon that. It stays primed and 
cocked. Ye’ve no pistols of your own about you, I hope.” He 
ran his left hand over the note’s body, as he spoke, so as to assure 
himself. “Very well. We’ll not go about again as you might be 
supposing, because we are still going buck to the Main. But not to 
Carihagena. It’s for La Hacha that we’ll be steering a cours^;. So 
you’ll just be stepping to the poop-rail with me. and bidding them 
put the helm over. Ye’ve run far enough westward. It’s more 
than time we were on the other tack if we are to make La Hacha by 
morning. Come along now.” 

Obediently the master went with him. and from the rail piped 
the hands to quarters. When all was reiidv, his deep voice rang 
out. 

“Let go, and haul !’’ and a moment later, in response, the fore- 
yards ran round noisily, the deck came level and then canted to 
larboard, and the brig was heading south-west. 




nf clear June night Captain Blood and the master 

of the Hiron remained side by side on (he poop of the brig whether 
sitting or standing or going ever and anon to the rail to ist’ic orders 

Captain Blond's ^ 

him no trouble, it never being in his mind to change a 
state of things which suited his rascality so well. The rcckonino 

'P Fairfax gave him no concern ® 

Blood' irughTsoftlv° 'Vhen wc weighed anchor 

KSSSSsSSm—"™"-- 

And ye-re not to suppose lh“t it'?Falll? ^ 

Hacha and the vengeance of .henhouse of“o,omafor FoM dolil 


care a louse what may happen to the blackguard, and I’m not by 
nature a vindictive man. 

“It’s the little hidalga I'm concerned for. It's entirely on her 
account that we're going back, now that I've sounded the nasty 
depths of this fellow to whom in a blind evil hour she entrusted 
herself. We’re going to restore her to her family, Tim, safe and 
undamaged. God be praised. It’s little thanks Pm likely to get 
for it from her. But that may come later, when with a riper 
knowledge of the world she may have some glimpse of the- hell from 
which I am delivering her.” 

Here was something beyond Tim’s understanding. He swore 
in his amazement. Also it placed in jeopardy, it seemed to him, 

the five thousand pieces he was promised. 

“But if ye was running away from La Hacha, there must be 

danger for ye there. Are ye forgetting that ?” 

’’Faith, I never yet knew a danger that could prevent me trom 

doing what I'm set on. And 1 m set on this. u u di a \ 

It persuaded Tim of that streak of chivali7 ot which Blood had 

boasted, a quality which the burly master of Heron could not 
help regarding as a deplorable flaw in a character of so much rascally 

'^'^Thead' the »row,ng daylight showed the loom ol' the coastline 
But seven bells had been made bflore they were "PP '"B ‘hroesh 
the greenish water at the mouth ol the harbour ol Rio de ia Hacha, 
with the sun already high abeam on the '^r^d side. 

They ran in to find an anchorage, and Irom the poo^rail the 
now welry and blear-eyed Tim continued to be the mouthpiece of 
the tall man who clung to him like his shadow. 

The^oflTel^ w.as®?ssued, a rattle lollowed from 
the Heron came to ancimr within a quarter ol a mile of the mole. 

wrn'he" six mmf who' composed ihe crew of the _br^ stood 
assembled there. Blood's next instructions followed. Bid them 
lake the cover Irom the main hatch. 

'•Now "icrall down into the hold. Tell them they are 
1rmav''h;ve 'pTrrred'^tht>mXre was no I'csitation to obey 

'’'"There was a momentary rebellion. "Sink me, Captain, can't 
you 


“You’ll go and join them.'' Blood insisted. “At 
Under the compulsion of that lone and of the cve b uc and 
cold that looked with deadly menace into his own Tnn s resistance 

crumpled, and obediently he climbed dow^n ej the 

Captain Blood, following close upon his hecis. draggeu 


heavy wooden cover over the hatchway again, and clumped it 
down, insensible to the storm of howling from those he thus 
imprisoned in the bowels of the brig. 

The noise they made aroused Mr. Fairfax from an cxliaustcd 
slumber, on one side of the cabin, and Doha Isabela from a despon- 
dent listlessness on the other. 

Mr. Fairfax, realising at once that they were at anchor, and 
puzzled to the point of uneasiness by the fact, wondering, indeed, 
whether he could have slept the round of the clock, got siilDv from 
K), his couch and staggered to the port. It happened to look out 
^.towards the open sea. so that all that he beheld was the green, 
I ruffled water, and some boats at a little distance. C learly, then. 

they were in harbour. But in what harbour? It was impossible* 
' that they could be in Carthagena. But if not in Carthaecna. where 
the devil were they ? 

He was still asking himself this question when his attention w'as 
caught by sounds in the main cabin. He could hear the liquid 
voice of Alcatrace raised in alarmed, insistent protest. 

“De orders, ma'am, arc dal you not leabc de cabin Cap'n’s 
orders, ma’am.*' 

Doha Isabela, who from her port on the brig's other side had 
seen and recognized the mole of Rio do la Ilacha. without under- 
standing how they came there and without thought even to inquire 
had flung in breathless excitement from her state-room. Hie 
rwolute negro confronting her and arrc.sting her intended flight 
almost turned her limp with the sickness of frustration. 

Please Alcatrace. Please!” On an inspiration she snatched 
at the pearls in her hair and tore them free. She held them out to 
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”1 give you these. Alcatrace. Ut me pass.” 

the deck she did not stay to think. She was offering all that 
remained her to bribe a passage of the first obstacle. 

I he negro s eyes gleamed covetously. But the fear of FairD* 

Cap n s orders, ma'am.” he repeated, 
bhe looked to right and left as a hunted thing will seekino n 

iialsasiMi 

Out of my way. Alcatrace !” 

.e. .0 do. Mos. 



allavcd by the sight of the broad-beamed Dutch ship that was 
car^ him^ack to Curasao beating up into the roads, faithful to the 

of boarding the Dutchman he would 
nke the eloping hidalaa ashore, whether she liked it or not and 
ctn if hrhad to employ force with her. So he went about h« 
preparations. He disengaged the tow-rope of the o^S-boat from,_^ 

Sk n5< t 

open and he found himself to his amazement confronted by Dona 

Wavtng ihese'werpom at him, her voice strident, she addressed 
him much as she had addressed Alcatrace. 

.iiiiPgiSg 

S“anr“cf hfmsei?^ bulkhead in promptest 

obedience. . „frnrK;t resistance to his kindly 

intentlonffor her^birnot for a Xr"c"ont“ 

=rru?‘'hr so;uae?lv out ^e 

‘'"•^re“rs\^mT\te 

taken ashore at once. Atonce ! Have ye come to 

,ou" o'- accord 7 But maybe ye don. know 

where we are.** i i Vnnw •” And there, abruptly, 

••Oh, I know where 1 am- » ^ ^^osc place and part 

she broke off. staring ‘ ^ borne in upon her excited senses, 

aboard this ship vvere ^ ^ served only to bewilder her. 

"Vou don’t 


;r now, s.c« wv* — ..Vr.ii <fon' 

But you . . . You . . she faltered, breathless. You 

know. You are in wagging those pistols at me. 

“I am that, ma am. for yc wdl be gs name, before 

Put them down. Put them do , ujm’and lowered her hands, 
wc have an accident.” As she o^V^d h>m andjo^ 

he caught her by the arm. j ye’re saving me a i 

r; onS: rlt'wa'rafhltrl 1 S^^n^t to take you, whether ye , 

"""Bm Jn h®er am °zemcmThe msisted mkr'mej 

of his hanjl, demanding e.splanat.on. You mean 
ashore, you say?” 


“Why else do you suppose I brought you back to La Hacha? 
For it’s by my contriving that we’re back here this morning. They 
say the night brings counsel, but I hardly hoped that a night aboard 
this brig would bring you such excellent counsel as yc seem to have 
had.” And again impatiently he sought to hustle her forward. 

“You brought me back? You? Captain Blood !” 

That gave him pause. His grip of her arm relaxed. I! is eyes 
narrowed. “Yc know that, do you? To be sure he would tell 
you. Did the blackguard tell you at the same time that he meant to 
sell me?” 

“That,” she said, “is why 1 want to go ashore. That is why 1 
thank God to be back in La Hacha.” 

“I see. I see.” But his eyes were still grave. “And when I’ve 
put you ashore, can I trust you to hold your tongue until I'm away 
again?" 

There was angry reproach in her glance. She thrust forward 
her little pointed chin. “You insult me, sir. Should I betray 
you? Can you think that?” 

“I canT. But I'd like to be sure.” 

“1 told you last night what I thought of you.” 

“So ye did. And heaven knows ye’ve cause to think better of 
me still this morning. Come away, then.” 

He swept her across the deck, past the hatchway from which the 
angry sounds of the imprisoned men were still arising, to the 
Jacob s ladder, and so down into the waiting long-boat. 

It was as well they had delayed no longer, for he had no sooner 

wst ott than two faces looked down at them from the head of the 

ladder in the waist, one black, the other ghastly white ih its pallor 

and terrible in the lury that convulsed it. Mr. Fairfax, with the 

help of Alcatrace. had staggered to the deck just as Blood and the 
lady reached the boat. 


morning to you. Jorgito!” Blood hailed him. “Doha 
Isa^la IS going ashore with me. But her brother and all the 
botomayore wi 1 be alongside presently, and devil a doObl but they’ll 
bnng he Alcalde wrth them. They'll be correcting the mistake I 
made last night when I saved your nasty life.” 

him.'^*^* appealed to 


to his oars. -D'ye suppose hell 
wail • It 11 quicken him in getting ihe c^ver nfTfhp- 

get under way again. Thou|h thi devi“ nows where ^ go now 
winder in her vivid little face.’ -1 do nofjPt knoThow %TZ 
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‘Ah !” he said, and rested for a moment on his oars. He drew 
himself up and sat very erect on the thwart, his lean, intrepid face 
light^ by a smile half humorous, half complacent. “I am Captain 

Blood.” ^ ^ 

But before they reached the mole her persistency had drawn a 
fuller explanation from him, and it brought a great tenderness to 

eyes that were aswim in tears. . ^ t. • 

He brought his boat through the swarm of craft with their noisy 
tenants to the sea-washed steps of the mole, and sprang out im^r 
the stare of curious questioning eyes, to hand her from the stem- 

''’"still holding that hand, he said : “Ye'U forgive me if I don't 

yes Go And God go with you.” But she did not yet 
retease“e? dasm She leaned nearer. “Last mght I thought you 
brh^ven to save . . . that Today I know that 

^ Thfobrase mSt have lingered pleasantly in his memory, as we 
iudje frSm^reTnswer he priently returned to the greeting of the 
master of the Dutch brig. For with commendable pri^en^, 
remembering that Don Francisco de Villamarga was in La Hacha, 

, d^i?d hfmself the satisfaction of such thanks as the family of 
•’tifiotomayor might have been disposed to shower upon him, 
\‘ulled steadily away until he brought up against the bulging hull of^ 

ihat most opportunely punctual Dutchman. 

cT^ens^e master, was in the waist to greet him when he 
climl^d^ astir, sir,” the smiling, rubicund Dutchman com- 

‘"'"^/^b^mes a messenger of Heaven,” was the cp-ptic anpver, 
in which for long thereafter Mynheer Classens vainly sought the 
iest he supposed to be wrapped in it. 

^^They were in the act of weighing anchor when the 
crowding canvas, went ripping past them out to s^, a 
Sgtal fearful Heron in full flight from the "“Shbourhood of the 
hawkl And in all this adventure that was Captam Blood s only 

regret. 
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THE END 
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